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the  invitation  of  the  Peruvian  government  the  Eighth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  will  assemble  in  Lima  on  December  9,  1938. 
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The  Eighth  International  Conference 
of  American  States 


Invitation  oj  Peru  * 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Rel.ations 

Lima,  August  2,  1938 

His  Excellency 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America, 
Washington. 

Mr.  Secretary  of  State; 

The  city  of  Lima  having  been  designated 
in  December  1933  as  the  seat  of  the  VIII 
International  Conference  of  American 
States,  and  the  program  of  its  sessions 
having  been  approved  on  June  first  of  this 
year,  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  Your 
Excellency's  Government  to  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  meetings  that  will  Ix’gin  in 
this  capital  on  December  9  next. 

The  grave  problems  that  today  are 
agitating  the  world  and  compromising  its 
security  certainly  require  that  the  nations 
of  .Xmerica,  united  by  a  common  ideal, 

'  Identical  invitations  were  sent  to  the  Goi  ernments  of 
the  other  19  American  Repubtics. 


Strengthen  their  traditional  ties,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  create  new  bonds  of  solidarity 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  danger  of 
inter-American  war  and  to  guard  them¬ 
selves  from  any  threat  of  extension  to  their 
soil  of  extra-continental  disputes. 

To  this  end  the  Inter-.\merican  Confer¬ 
ence  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  at  Bue¬ 
nos  .\ires  promulgated  principles  and  norms 
of  international  policy  which  the  public 
law  of  the  respective  States  is  progressively 
incorporating  into  the  body  of  their  legis¬ 
lation  and  which  tend  to  give  a  unique 
and  effective  structure  to  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere. 

But  the  vigorous  pulse  of  our  American 
life,  which  is  continually  growing  more 
active  and  richer  in  content,  rctpiires  that 
the  progress  made  towards  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  peace  be  reinforced  by  the  creation 
of  new  instruments  of  general  usefulness, 
and  that  those  old  ideals  which  express  our 
unshakeable  adherence  to  the  postulates 
of  justice  be  reaffirmed. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  agenda  of  the 
VIII  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  contemplates,  together  with  the 
necessity  of  guaranteeing  the  maintenance 
of  peace  between  the  nations  living  to¬ 
gether  on  this  continent,  the  study  of  highly 
important  questions  of  a  political,  juridi¬ 
cal  and  economic  character  which  the 
present  time  raises  in  urgent,  perhaps 
desperate,  terms.  The  mere  enumeration 
of  the  topics  which  are  to  l)e  discussed  at 
Lima  and  of  which  Your  Excellency  is 
already  informed  would  suffice  to  give 
importance  to  the  Decemljer  assembly, 
although  its  real  and  highest  significance 
is  to  be  found  in  the  very  fact^^|hc  meet¬ 
ing  of  eminent  personages  fi^^^&  whole 
continent,  assembled  in  anotfraw^raternal 
reunion  to  orient  their  aspirations  for 
cordial  understanding. 

We  have  also  a  lofty  duty  to  fulfill  to¬ 
ward  all  men  and  all  nations  beyond  our 
common  frontiers.  Representing  as  we  do 
a  continent  which  envisions  a  future  free 
from  disturbing  hatreds  and  antagonisms 
and  removed  from  any  spirit  of  harmful 
emulation,  by  presenting  the  spectacle  of 
our  hemisphere  in  all  the  plenitude  of  its 
moral  unity  we  offer  to  others  the  stimulus 
of  a  suggestive  idealism.  When  the  Amer¬ 
ican  idea  of  an  international  society  based 
on  respiect  for  independent  and  equal 
nations  and  on  devotion  to  the  noble  im¬ 
pulses  of  brotherhood  reaches  all  hearts, 
we  shall  have  reason  to  hope  for  better 
days  for  humanity. 

Your  Excellency’s  enlightened  intelli¬ 
gence  renders  it  unnecessary  to  emphasize 
how  important  it  is  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  be  duly 
represented  at  the  Lima  Conference.  Peru 
knows  how  valuable  a  contribution  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  your  friendly  nation 
will  make  to  the  spirit  of  America  and 
through  me  promises  Your  Excellency  its 
sincerest  and  heartiest  cooperation,  in  the 


certainty  that  if,  in  view  of  the  great  ability 
of  its  distinguished  guests,  the  Peruvian 
Government  can  add  nothing  to  the  lustre 
of  the  assembly,  it  w'ill,  however,  know  how 
to  express  the  purest  American  sentiments 
and  the  most  sincere  eagerness  to  repay 
the  signal  honor  conferred  by  the  presence 
of  its  eminent  visitors  by  entertaining  them 
with  genuine  and  cordial  hospitality. 

I  present  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State, 
the  assurances  of  my  highest  and  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  consideration. 

Carlos  Concha 

Reply  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  State 
Washington,  September  2,  1938 
His  Excellency 

Carlos  Concha, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Republic  of  Peru. 

Excellency: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
recipt  of  Your  Excellency’s  courteous  com¬ 
munication  of  August  2,  1938  by  which 
you  so  kindly  extended  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Peru  an  invitation  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Eighth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  which  will  be 
held  in  Lima  on  December  9,  1938.  1 
hasten  to  accept  on  behalf  of  my  Govern¬ 
ment  Your  Excellency’s  kind  invitation, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  will  afford  my 
Government  the  greatest  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  to  participate  at  this  important 
conference.  I  shall  be  glad  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  you  at  a  later  date  the  names  of  tht 
representatives  of  my  Government. 

As  Your  Excellency  so  clearly  points  out. 
the  grave  problems  confronting  the  world 
today  afford  the  American  Republics, 
united  by  a  common  ideal,  an  opportunitv 
to  set  an  example  to  the  world  through  thf 
creation  of  new  bonds  of  solidarity  and 
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friendship.  My  Government  is  confident 
that  the  Lima  Conference  will  carry  one 
step  further  the  American  ideal  of  an 
international  society  devoted  to  the  spirit 
of  fraternity  and  cordial  understanding. 

The  American  nations  have  collaborated 
at  inter-American  conferences  for  many 
years  with  a  view  to  the  mutual  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  respective  political,  commer¬ 
cial,  social,  and  cultural  life.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  have  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  world  peace 
by  the  elaboration  of  an  inter-American 
society  based  upon  respect  for  the  in¬ 
dependence,  sovereignty,  and  political 
equality  of  nations. 

Events  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have 
emphasized  recently  the  extent  to  which 
some  nations  have  wavered  from  the 
orderly  and  friendly  relations  which  should 
prevail  between  neighbors.  The  nations 
of  the  world  are  faced  with  the  issue  of 
determining  w’hether  relations  shall  be 
characterized  by  international  anarchy 
and  lawlessness  or  by  the  principles  of 
fair  play,  justice  and  order  under  law. 
No  nation  and  no  government  can  avoid 
the  issue;  neither  can  any  nation  avoid 
participation,  willing  or  not,  in  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  determining  which  course  of 
action  shall  prevail. 

The  peoples  of  the  American  Republics 
have  inherited  the  high  hopes  of  their 
liberating  fathers.  The  American  peoples 
still  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  .Americas 
and  there  is  an  imperative  need  to  main¬ 


tain  unimpaired  the  American  system. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  any  one  nation 
but  only  through  cooperation  and  friendly 
collaboration  of  all  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics.  It  is  therefore  with  a  sense  of  real 
pride  that  the  representatives  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  will  meet  as  guests  of 
Your  Excellency’s  Government  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause  of  an 
orderly  international  life  based  upon 
principles  of  morality  and  justice  and  in 
accordance  with  the  well-established  pre¬ 
cepts  of  international  law. 

My  Government  welcomes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  with  the  other  American 
Republics  in  the  capital  city  of  your  great 
country  for  the  purpose  of  collaborating 
for  the  common  good,  the  strengthening 
of  traditional  ties,  and  the  elaboration  of 
measures  for  their  mutual  benefit.  The 
Program  for  the  forthcoming  Conference 
offers  abundant  opportunity  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  nations  to  consider  further  means  of 
guaranteeing  peaceful  continental  neigh¬ 
borly  life,  and  of  solving  the  many  existing 
important  questions  of  a  political,  juridi¬ 
cal,  and  economic  character.  You  may 
be  assured  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  collaborate  to  the 
fullest  extent  with  your  Government  and 
the  governments  of  the  other  republics  at 
the  forthcoming  Conference. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my 
most  distinguished  consideration. 

Cordell  Hull 
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The  Chaco  Boundary  Award 


The  definitive  boundary  between  Boliv¬ 
ia  and  Paraguay  was  announced  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  October  10,  1938,  as  the 
arbitral  award  of  the  Presidents  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  and  Uruguay.  This  was  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  peace  treaty  signed  on 
July  21,  1938  by  representatives  of  the  two 
nations  involved  and  by  members  of  the 
peace  commission,  and  ratified  by  the  res¬ 
pective  countries  on  August  10.* 

The  text  of  the  treaty,  as  given  out  by 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  is  as  follows: 

The  undersigned  plenipotentiary  dele¬ 
gates  representing  the  Presidents  of  the 
Republics  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
United  States  of  America,  Peru  and  Uru¬ 
guay,  authorized  by  their  respective  Exec¬ 
utives  w’ith  full  powers  which  are  annexed 
to  the  present  award,  to-wit: 

Jose  Maria  Cantilo,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Argentine  Republic;  .Ambas¬ 
sador  Dr.  Isidoro  Ruiz  Moreno  and 
Minister  Dr.  Pablo  Santos  Munoz  repre¬ 
senting  His  Excellency  Dr.  Roberto  M. 
Ortiz,  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic; 

.Ambassador  Dr.  Jose  de  Paula  Rodrigues 
.Alves  representing  His  Excellency  Dr. 
Getulio  Vargas,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil; 

.Ambassador  Dr.  Luis  Barros  Borgono 
and  Dr.  Manuel  Bianchi  representing  His 
E.xcellency  Dr.  Arturo  .Alessandri,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  of  Chile; 

.Ambassador  Spruille  Braden  represent¬ 
ing  His  Excellency  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  .States  of  .America; 

.Ambassador  Dr.  Felipe  Barreda  Laos 
and  Minister  Luis  Fernan  Cisneros  repre¬ 
senting  His  Excellency  General  Oscar  R.  Be¬ 
navides,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Peru; 

1  For  thf  text  of  the  treaty  and  an  account  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  attendant  upon  its  signing,  see  the  Bi'I.i.ktin, 
August  and  September,  1938. 
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Ambassador  Eugenio  Martinez  Thedy 
representing  His  Excellency  General 
Alfredo  Baldomir,  President  of  the  Orien¬ 
tal  Republic  of  Uruguay, 

Considering 

That  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship 
and  Boundaries  signed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Peace  Conference  in  Buenos  Aires 
on  July  21,  1938,  by  the  representatives 
of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  ratified  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Article  XI  provides  as  follows: 

.Article  Two. — The  dividing  line  in  the  Chaco 
between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  (Paraguay  and 
Bolivia)  will  be  that  determined  by  the  Presidents 
of  the  Republics  of  Argentina,  Chile,  United 
States  of  America,  United  States  of  Brazil,  Peru 
and  Uruguay  in  their  capacity  as  arbitrators  in 
equity,  who  acting  ex  aequo  et  bono  will  give  their 
arbitral  award  in  accordance  with  this  and  the 
following  clauses. 

A.  The  arbitral  award  will  fix  the  northern 
dividing  line  in  the  Chaco  in  the  zone  comprised 
between  the  line  of  the  Peace  Conference  presented 
May  27,  1938  and  the  line  of  the  Paraguayan 
counter-proposal  presented  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Peace  Conference  June  24,  1938,  from  the 
meridian  of  Fort  27  of  November,  i.  e.  approxi¬ 
mately  meridian  61°  55'  west  of  Greenwich  to  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  zone,  excluding  the  littoral 
on  the  Paraguay  River  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Otuquis  or  Negro. 

B.  The  arbitral  award  will  likewise  fix  the  wes¬ 
tern  dividing  line  in  the  Chaco  between  the  Pilco- 
mayo  River  and  the  intersection  of  the  meridian 
of  Fort  27  of  November,  i.  e.,  approximately 
61°  55'  west  of  Greenwich  with  the  line  of  the 
award  in  the  north  referred  to  in  the  previous 
paragraph. 

C.  The  said  line  will  not  go  on  the  Pilcomayo 
River  more  to  the  east  than  Pozo  Hondo,  nor  to 
the  west  further  than  any  point  on  the  line  which, 
starting  from  D'Orbigny,  was  fixed  by  the  Neutral 
Military  Commission  as  intermediary  between 
the  maximum  positions  reached  by  the  Ix-lligerent 
armies  at  the  suspension  of  fire  on  June  14,  1935. 

Article  Three. — The  arbitrators  will  pronounce, 
having  heard  the  parties  and  according  to  their 
loyal  knowledge  and  understanding  taking  into 
consideration  the  experience  accumulated  by  the 
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BOUNDARY  LINE  BETWEEN  BOLIVIA  AND  PARAGUAY  FIXED  BY  THE 
ARBITRAL  AWARD  OF  OCTOBER  10,  1938 


Peace  Conference  and  the  advice  of  the  Military 
Advisers  to  that  organization. 

The  six  Presidents  of  the  Republics  mentioned 
in  Article  Two  have  the  faculty  of  giving  the  award 
directly  or  by  means  of  plenipotentiary  delegates. 

and  whereas:  the  six  Presidents  having 
been  requested  by  the  Governments  of 
Paraguay  and  Bolivia  to  act  as  arbitrators 
and  have^  accepted  and  using  the  right  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them  by  Article  III  of  the 
above  referred  to  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friend¬ 
ship  and  Boundaries  have  delegated  their 
functions  as  arbitrators  to  the  plenipo- 
,  tentiaries  alxjvc  mentioned. 

By  Article  II  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 

I  Friendship  and  Boundaries  above  referred 
'  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  have  established 

that  the  award  shall  be  one  of  equity  the 
arbitrator  to  act  r.v  aequo  el  bono; 
r  The  parties  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 


visions  of  .Article  No.  Ill  of  the  said  treaty 
have  been  heard  in  special  audience  in 
which  they  each  presented  briefs  accom¬ 
panied  by  abundant  documentation; 

An  advisory  military  commission  has 
made  an  aerial  photographic  survey  and 
an  inspection  of  the  terrain  in  the  zones 
determined  by  the  treaty  of  July  21,  1938 
and  has  presented  the  corresponding 
report; 

Moreover  the  arbitrators  have  taken  into 
account  the  antecedents  accumulated  by 
the  Peace  Conference  as  well  as  the  needs 
of  the  parties  with  regard  to  their  mutual 
security  and  geographic  and  economic 
necessities. 

The  examination  of  these  antecedents 
and  the  opinions  of  the  military  advisers 
have  convinced  the  arbitrators  that  within 
the  zones  submitted  to  arbitration  the  line 
described  below  is  equitable;  therefore 
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The  undersigned  plenipotentiary  dele¬ 
gates  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  Republics  of  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  United  States  of  America,  Peru  and 
Uruguay  by  unanimity  make  the  following 
award : 

The  dividing  line  in  the  Chaco  l3etween 
the  Republics  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  is 
the  following: 

In  the  northern  zone  [it]  will  go  from  the 
intersection  of  meridian  61  degrees  56 
minutes  57  seconds  west  of  Greenwich  and 
parallel  20  degrees  zero  5  minutes  01 
seconds  *  latitude  south  (27  of  November  or 
Gabino  Mendoza)  to  continue  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  highest  pioint  of  Cerro  Capitan 
Usquares*;  thence  in  a  line  to  intersection 
of  the  Ravelo  Ingavi  road  with  the  south¬ 
ern  limit  of  the  Canada  del  Palmar  de  las 
Islas;  from  this  p>oint  also  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  intersection  of  the  meridian  of  Fort 
Paredes  with  the  parallel  of  Fort  Ravelo; 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  highest 
point  of  Cerro  Chovoreca:  thence  it  will 
descend  in  a  line  to  Cerritto®  jara®;  thence 
also  in  a  straight  line  to  the  intersection  of 
parallel  19  degrees  49  minutes  40  seconds 
latitude  south  with  the  Rio  Negro  or 
Otuquis  and  following  the  thalweg  of  the 
said  river  will  end  at  the  mouth  of  the 
same  in  the  Paraguay  River  at  20  degrees 
09  minutes  58  seconds  latitude  south  and 
58  degrees  10  minutes  12.9  seconds  west  of 
Greenwich. 

In  the  w'estern  zone  the  line  will  go  from 
the  intersection  of  meridian  61  degrees 
56  minutes  57  seconds  west  of  Greenwich 
and  parallel  20  degrees  zero  5  minutes  01 
seconds®  latitude  south  (27  of  November  or 
Gabino  Mendoza)  and  will  descend  in  a 
straight  line  in  a  south  southwesterly  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  place  called  Villazon,  15  kilo¬ 
metres  southwest  of  Irindague  ®;  thence  in  a 

*  Sic. 

*  Ustarcs  in  the  Spanish  text. 

*  Y rendagiie  in  the  Spanish  text. 


Straight  line  southward  to  intercept  the 
road  from  Estrella  to  Capirenda  (Captain 
Carreras  Saguier)  at  a  point  10  kilometres 
west  of  Estrella;  thence  in  a  straight  line 
to  end  in  the  thalweg  of  the  Pilcomayo 
River  at  62  degrees  37  minutes  19  seconds 
longitude  west  of  Greenwich. 

Given  in  Buenos  Aires  the  tenth  day  of 
October  1938  in  three  copies  drafted  in 
Spanish,  English  and  Portuguese,  the 
Spanish  text  controlling  in  case  of  doubt. 

Within  thirty  days  after  the  award,  the 
Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
will,  according  to  the  treaty  of  July  21, 
proceed  to  appoint  their  respective  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  in  Asuncion  and 
La  Paz. 

The  final  step  in  concluding  the  bound¬ 
ary  settlement  will  be  the  demarcation 
of  the  frontier.  Immediately  after  being 
notified  of  the  award,  each  country  will 
appoint  two  members  to  a  mixed  commis¬ 
sion,  the  fifth  member  to  be  designated  by 
common  agreement  of  the  six  mediatory 
governments,  to  survey  the  line  and  set 
up  markers. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Sumner  Welles,  said  in  commenting  upon 
the  arbitral  award  regarding  the  Chaco, 
“It  seems  to  me,  at  this  stage  of  world 
history,  one  of  the  most  gratifying  develop¬ 
ments  that  could  take  place  on  this  hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  success  of  the  effort  of  two 
American  republics,  with  the  help  of  six 
other  friendly  .American  nations,  to  solve 
peacefully  a  dispute  which  had  at  one  time 
resulted  in  actual  war  and  which  had  cost 
the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  people  is 
heartening  and  encouraging.  It  justifies 
the  faith  of  the  .American  peoples  in  the 
efficacy  of  pacific  negotiations.  It  shows 
the  value  of  disinterested  and  impartial 
mediation.  It  translates  into  fact  the 
unanimous  will  for  peace  of  the  American 
democracies.” 


OL  RO  PRETO 

Since  1933  Ouro  Preto  has  been  a  national  monument.  “Its  works  of  art  and  its  patrimony  of  history 
and  of  glory,  apparent  at  every  corner,  in  every  stone,  are  now  preserved  from  the  indignities  of  time 

and  human  ignorance.” 


Ouro  Preto,  Brazil 

JOAQUIM  DE  SOUSA  LEAO 
Counselor  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy  in  Washington 


Far  i.NLAND,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
coast,  nestling  among  the  valleys  of  Minas 
Geraes  the  old  gold  mining  towns  lie  in 
peace  and  drowsiness.  The  plain  houses, 
the  wrinkles  of  old  age,  contrast  pleasingly 
with  the  modern  cities  of  little  architectural 
character  that  have  sprung  up  around 
them. 

Under  the  blazing  mountain  sun,  there 
is  a  smiling  simplicity,  and  the  charm  of  the 
past  for  those  who  are  sensitive  to  history. 

The  city  of  Ouro  Preto  (Black  Gold)  is 
unique.  Built  on  rocky  ground,  3,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  its  very  name  evokes 
memories  of  gold  rush  days,  of  the  expedi¬ 


tions  of  the  first  adventurers  who,  late  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  conquered  the 
region  that  is  now  the  state  of  Minas 
Geraes. 

The  city  was  founded  by  men  who  were 
searching  for  the  legendary  mines  of 
Sabarabussu.  They  were  the  famous 
handeirantes  whose  indomitable  courage, 
endurance,  and  ambition  drove  them 
through  the  unknown  wilderness  of  the 
country  that  owes  its  present  vastness  to 
their  amazing  enterprise. 

Ouro  Preto’s  stone-paved  streets,  the 
scene  of  Holy  Week  processions,  wind  up 
and  down  steep  hills  crowned  with  churches. 
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FONT  BY 
O  ALEIJADINHO 

This  exquisite  font  in  gray 
soapstone,  picked  out  in  gold 
leaf,  is  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
Carmelite  church  at  Ouro 
Preto.  Fortunately  for  the 
crippled  sculptor,  whose  chisel 
had  to  be  strapped  to  his  hand, 
the  soapstone  of  the  vicinity 
was  easy  to  carve. 


The  houses  are  characterized  by  the 
directness  of  their  Portuguese  style.  Their 
overhanging  roofs,  shady  verandas,  ele¬ 
gance  of  line,  and  gay  coloring  are  elo¬ 
quent  reminders  of  past  days  of  prosperity. 
Monumental  fountains,  baroque  churches, 
enchanting  vistas  of  terraced  gardens, 
ruins,  towers  gleaming  with  colored  tiles, 
all  blend  together  to  maintain  an  eight¬ 
eenth  century  atmosphere. 

What  looks  like  a  Renais.sance  town  hall 


(now  a  museum)  stands  on  one  side  of  a 
large  square  opposite  the  bastions  of  the 
former  fortified  Governor’s  Palace,  today 
an  educational  center,  the  School  of 
Mines.  Ouro  Preto  is  the  only  place  in 
Brazil  that  has  the  aspect  of  a  university 
town.  Here,  as  in  some  of  the  old  Euro¬ 
pean  universities,  students  live  in  contact 
with  tradition;  they  learn  their  profession 
right  where,  in  colonial  times,  the  bandtir 
antes  struggled  to  unearth  the  golden 
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ANOTHER  FONT  BV 
O  ALEIJADINHO 

In  the  sacristy  of  Sao  Fran¬ 
cisco  de  Assis,  an  Ouro  Preto 
church  designed  by  the  ver¬ 
satile  cripple,  is  this  font, 
another  example  of  what  a 
French  critic  has  called  his 
remote  and  delicate  though 
luxuriant  touch.  The  gray 
soapstone  has  touches  of  gold 
and  color. 


treasure  that  enriched  the  crown  of  Portu¬ 
gal  and  that,  long  after  the  wealth  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  had  been  drained,  pro¬ 
vided  the  eighteenth  century  with  courtly 
splendor,  and  justified  Ouro  Preto’s  for¬ 
mer  name — Villa  Rica. 

As  the  capital  of  the  captaincy  of  Minas 
Geraes,  Villa  Rica  was  the  theater  of 
tragic  conspiracies,  which  were  caused  by 
the  burden  of  taxation  imposed  by  the 
mother  country  and  which  left  their  im¬ 


print  on  Brazilian  history.  The  most  fa¬ 
mous  of  these  was  the  Inconfidencia,  which, 
like  the  others,  brought  the  conspirators 
to  the  gallows  or  sent  them  into  exile. 
Tiradentes,  a  native  son  of  Villa  Rica,  paid 
with  his  life  for  this  vain  attempt  to  free 
the  country  *;  Gonzaga,  Claudio  Manoel, 
Alvarenga,  his  fellow  dreamers,  shared 
the  duress  of  defeat.  They  all  lived  under 

*  See  ''Washington's  influence  on  the  early  spirit  of 
independence  in  Brazil,"  by  Annie  d' Armond  M archant. 
Bulletin,  July  1932. 


CEILING  OF  SAO  FRANCISCX)  DE  ASSIS,  OLRO  FRETO 

Manwl  da  Costa  Athaydc,  the  most  notable  painter  born  in  eolonial  Brazil,  collaljorated  in  some  degree 
with  O  Aleijadinho  in  all  the  churches  where  the  latter  worked.  The  wooden  ceiling  of  Sao  Francisco 
is  elalxtrately  painted  in  tempera,  rare  blues  and  pinks  predominating. 


rboto  Miran  Latif 

THE  MOTHER  CHURCH  OF  CATTAS  ALTAS 

Since  this  church  was  erected  when  the  days  of  great  affluence  in  Minas  Geraes  were  passing,  some 
of  the  carvings  are  overlaid  with  gold  letif  but  others  lack  this  finish. 
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the  roofs  of  Villa  Rica,  for  in  their  time 
the  intellectual  activity  of  the  country  was 
centered  in  this  city,  which  was  also  the 
home  of  Marilia  de  Dirceu,  the  forever 
inspiring  Muse  of  Brazilian  poetry. 

The  prosperity  of  the  region,  in  those 
days  of  intense  faith,  attracted  church 
builders  and  painters  and  sculptors  of  reli¬ 
gious  subjects.  The  munificence  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  religious  brotherhoods  raised 
to  their  patron  saints  golden  altars  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  most  exuberant  of  baroque 
styles.  Villa  Rica  gave  birth  to  the  great¬ 
est  artist  of  them  all,  Antonio  Francisco 
Lisboa,  “O  Aleijadinho”  (“The  Little 
Cripple”) ,  who  despite  his  physical  handi¬ 
cap  revived  in  the  Brazilian  hinterland  the 
Renaissance  tradition  of  artistic  versatility, 
with  a  group  of  pupils  to  help  him  hew 
the  stones  and  hard  woods  from  which  he 
created  bold  and  precious  masterpieces  of 
carving,  scattered  throughout  many 
churches  in  the  near-by  towns  of  Sao  Joao 
d’el  Rey,  Congonhas,  Mariana,  and 
Sahara. 

Lisboa  (1780-1814),  the  son  of  a  Portu¬ 
guese  architect  and  a  slave,  and  the 
nephew  of  Antonio  Pombal,  another  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  craft,  holds  an  unparalleled  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  Brazilian  art.  The 
manifold  expressions  of  his  genius  in 
architecture  and  sculpture  in  wood  and 
stone  rank  him,  if  not  above  all  others  in 
colonial  Latin  America,  at  least  amongst 
the  few  born  on  this  continent  who 
attained  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  arts 
introduced  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
masters. 

Comparable  in  originality  and  fecundity 
and  surprising  in  their  freshness  arc  the 
remarkable  tempera  paintings  by  Manoel 
da  Costa  Athayde,  the  most  notable 
painter  Ixirn  in  Brazil  during  colonial 
times.  All  the  churches  where  O  Alei¬ 
jadinho  worked  contain  pictures  or  deco¬ 
rations  by  .Athayde.  The  two  most  fa¬ 


mous  churches  in  Ouro  Preto  and  Con¬ 
gonhas  are  wholly  the  work  of  these  two 
artists;  in  that  of  Sao  Francisco  de  Assis  in 
the  former  town,  for  instance,  painted 
columns  give  the  appearance  of  supporting 
the  ceiling  in  a  most  capricious  architec¬ 
tural  effect,  framing  fantastic  vistas  in 
rare  blues  and  pinks. 

The  churches  of  Minas  developed  a  style 
of  their  own.  The  first  architects,  who 
came  during  the  gold  rush,  were  the  Portu¬ 
guese  provincial  masters  who  built  the 
convents  of  Sao  Francisco  and  C.armo  in 
Bahia,  the  Benedictine  Monastery  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  several  other  churches  in 
old  cities  along  the  coast,  following  the 
true  Herreran  tradition  in  all  its  severity 
of  line,  classic  lintels  and  moldings  and 
Doric  pilasters.  These  are  to  be  seen  in 
Sao  Pedro,  Mariana,  and  in  the  mother 
churches  (matrizfs)  of  Barbacena  and  Sa- 
bark,  with  their  simple  plans,  square 
towers  and  rectangular  naves. 

Later,  the  influence  of  the  contemporary- 
delicate  rococo,  the  abundance  of  precious 
woods  and  soft  stone  employed  in  the 
altars  and  sacristies,  and  the  genius  of  a 
great  architect  and  sculptor,  all  contributed 
to  the  local  style  that  began  to  assume 
shape  in  the  first  chapels  of  the  primitive 
settlements,  and  finally  asserted  itself  in 
its  full  grace  in  the  magnificent  churches 
of  Ouro  Preto  and  Sao  Joao  d’el  Rey. 

Ornate  single  portals  of  native  soapstone 
against  plaster  faqades  recall  the  work  of 
wood  carvers,  and  may  be  said  to  be  altan 
brought  to  the  street  to  demand  the  im¬ 
mediate  devotion  of  the  passersby.  Over 
contorted  baroque  cornices  and  elaborate 
portals,  circular  towers  and  curved  side 
walls  constitute  an  odd  “D.  Joao  V 
baroque”  which  is  unique.  “O  Aleija- 
dinho’s  art  is  European  in  origin,”  says 
Luc  Durtain  in  Vers  la  ville  kilometre  3. 
“The  cripple’s  rare  gift  lay  in  the  remote 
and  delicate,  though  luxuriant,  touch  im- 
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parted  to  his  interpretation  of  the  graceful 
and  aristocratic  style  of  the  eighteenth 
century.” 

Such  monuments,  together  with  the 
public  buildings,  fountains,  patriarchal 
houses  and  arched  bridges  that  fill  these 
cities,  form,  in  the  scholarly  opinion  of 
Professor  Robert  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  the  great¬ 
est  ensemble  of  eighteenth  century  archi¬ 
tecture  in  South  .America. 

They  are,  according  to  Luc  Durtain, 
one  of  the  pinnacles  of  baroque  art,  hid¬ 
den  in  the  mountains  of  Brazil. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  such  an 
original  artistic  development,  which  has 
won  the  high  commendation  of  authorities 
like  those  referred  to  above,  should  still  re¬ 
main  so  little  known  abroad,  when  similar 
examples  in  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Mexico 


have  found  wide  appreciation.  Difficulty 
of  transportation,  practically  obviated 
today, ^  may  have  been  one  of  the  chief  fac¬ 
tors  responsible  for  its  obscurity. 

Because  of  these  facts.  Ouro  Preio  was 
considered  deserv'ing  of  the  honor  of  being 
decreed,  in  1933,  a  National  Monument. 
This  national  tribute  is  a  guarantee  of 
protection  for  this  unique  shrine  of  ar¬ 
tistic  tradition  and  love  for  liberty.  Res¬ 
toration  has  been  undertaken;  its  works  of 
art,  and  its  patrimony  of  history  and  of 
glory,  apparent  at  every  corner,  in  everv 
stone,  are  now  preser\ed  from  the  indig¬ 
nities  of  time  and  human  ignorance. 

^The  traveller  who  is  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  max  take 
either  train  {76  hours)  or  plane  (an  hour  and  a  quarter) 
to  Bello  Horizonte,  capital  oj  the  State  oj  Alirurs  Geraes. 
7  hence  a  motor  trip  of  about  five  hours,  or  a  train  journey 
oJ  the  same  length,  will  bring  him  to  the  treasure-house 
oJ  Ouro  Preto. — Editor. 


The  Centenary 

of  the  Independence  of  Honduras 

JULIAN  R.  CACERES 
Charge  (T  Affaires  of  Honduras  in  Washington 

On  September  28,  1821,  official  papers  Union,  Comayagua,  peace,  and  may  no  other 


arrived  in  the  city  of  Comayagua,  then 
capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  announcing  that  on  the  15th  of 
September  previous  the  independence  of 
the  provinces  of  Central  America,  which 
formed  the  Captaincy  General  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  had  been  proclaimed  in  the  city  of 
Guatemala.  The  Governor,  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Assembly  of  Honduras  and  the  City 
Council  of  the  above-mentioned  city  of 
Comayagua  immediately  issued  and  signed 
the  following  decree,  whose  historic  text 
reveals  the  spirit  in  which  the  proclama¬ 
tion  containing  the  immortal  act  was  wel¬ 
comed  : 

Decree. — Your  Governor,  Provincial  Assembly, 
and  City  Council,  jointly  with  you,  swore  inde¬ 
pendence  from  Spanish  rule  on  the  28th  of  this 
month,  the  first  day  of  our  political  regeneration, 
from  which  our  future  happiness  will  flow.  This 
era  will  bring  forth  the  most  precious  of  fruits: 
The  perfect  union  and  brotherhood  of  our  prov¬ 
inces,  confuting  the  mistaken  opinions  of  our  op>- 
ponents;  true  justice,  bringing  us  into  close  touch 
with  the  supreme  government  which  will  uphold 
this  principle;  the  stimulation  of  all  branches  of 
agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing  and  com¬ 
merce;  and,  Anally,  liberty  to  enjoy  the  land  where 
it  has  pleased  the  OmnipKJtent  to  set  us,  the  richest 
and  most  ferule  soil  of  the  world,  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  This  auspicious  day,  this 
happy  moment  should  be  devoted,  Arst  of  all,  to 
giving  thanks  to  the  Sovereign  Author  of  all  good 
at  a  mass  which  it  has  been  agreed  to  celebrate 
solemnly  tomorrow  in  the  cathedral  and  which 
members  of  all  ofAcial  organizations  should  at¬ 
tend;  and  tonight  and  the  two  following  nights 
there  will  be  illuminations  and  public  diversions. 
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sound  be  heard  than  the  cry:  Hurrah  for  Inde¬ 
pendence  !  This  means  peace  and  union,  and  he 
who  thinks  otherwise  will  be  held  a  traitor  to  the 
State. 

Comayagua,  September  30,  1821. 

Josi  Tinoco,  Jos6  Nicolas  Irias.  Provincial  As¬ 
sembly;  ]ost  Francisco  Zelaya,  Pedro  Nolasco 
Arriaga,  Francisco  G6m£Z,  Liberato  ValdIs. 
Joaquin  Lindo,  Secretary. 

The  Congress  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  Central  America  was 
opened  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  on  July  1, 
1823.  It  affirmed,  with  the  deepest  phi¬ 
losophy  of  constitutional  government,  that 
“independence  was  and  is  right  in  itself, 
is  in  essential  agreement  with  the  sacred 
rights  of  nature  and  is  imperiously  de¬ 
manded  by  the  enlightenment  of  the 
century,  the  necessities  of  the  New  World 
and  all  the  most  cherished  interests  of  the 
nations  dwelling  therein.” 

The  provinces  of  Central  America,  which 
for  300  years  had  lived  together  under  a 
centralized  colonial  regime,  then  set  up  a 
federal  republic  which  gave  certain  rights 
and  duties  to  each  State  in  the  first  political 
constitution  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Central  America,  decreed  on  November 
22,  1824. 

“It  was  a  fundamental  error”,  writes 
Ramon  Rosa,  a  Honduran  author,  “to 
accept  federal  organization  for  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  former  Captaincy  General  of 
Guatemala.  Federalism  put  an  end  to  our 
historic  unity.  It  created  for  a  people 
without  political  education  the  system  of 
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TEGUCIGALPA,  CAPITAL  OF  HONDURAS 

On  November  5,  1938,  the  Republic  of  Honduras  celebrated  its  first  century  as  a  free, 
sovereign  and  independent  nation.  Its  capital  was  founded  in  1578  by  the  Spanish 
governor  Alonso  de  Contreras  Guevara. 


government  most  difficult  to  practice.  It 
established  a  complicated  and  uneco¬ 
nomic  organization  of  government  for  a 
nation  lacking  communications  and  re¬ 
sources.  It  set  up  a  national  power  wdth- 
out  a  sufficiently  vigorous  authority.  In 
short,  it  sowed  the  seeds  of  constant  civil 
war  in  the  soil  of  a  restless,  passionate  and 
unreflective  southern  people.” 

Because  the  federal  system  adopted  for 
the  new'  republie  in  Central  America  did 
not  harmonize  with  the  tradition,  the 
customs  or  the  capaeity  for  self-govern¬ 
ment  of  the  various  Central  American 
States,  it  carried  within  itself  the  germ  of 
its  own  disintegration.  At  that  time  the 
biological,  political  and  social  aspects  of 
life  in  the  former  provinces  did  not  lend 
themselves  to  the  requirements  of  such  a 
political  system. 

“Meanwhile  the  most  vital  interests  of 
Honduras”,  as  the  Honduran  paper 


/ 

La  Epoca  said,  “were  affected  not  only  by 
the  government  monopoly  of  its  tobaceo 
from  the  plains  of  Santa  Rosa  but  also  by 
the  seizure  and  retention  of  Omoa  and 
Trujillo,  two  of  its  ports,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  during 
colonial  times  and  the  early  years  of 
independence.  Alone,  defenseless,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  unjustified  prejudices  and  from 
others’  mistakes,  while  the  other  members 
of  the  federation  destroyed  each  other  in 
relentless  warfare,  Honduras  thought  of 
avoiding  these  dangers  by  means  of  a 
temporary  separation  from  the  federal 
pact,  without  prejudice  to  its  future 
nationalistic  desires  and  aspirations.” 

In  the  face  of  these  reasons  for  dissolu¬ 
tion  and  urged  on  by  its  inevitable  destiny, 
by  the  demand  for  its  own  survival, 
preservation  and  defense,  in  the  midst  of 
the  perils  and  ambitions  loosed  by  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Honduras  issued  a  call  to 


Drawing  by  Warren  W.  Ferris 


AN  ANCIENT  CORNER  IN  TEGUCIGALPA 

This  narrow  street,  from  which  are  seen  the  towers  of  the  cathedral,  recalls  a  typical  scene  in  Sevilk- 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PALACE,  TEGUCIGALPA 


liberty.  Demanding  “the  fruit  of  true 
justice”  invoked  by  the  decree  of  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1821,  Honduras  proclaimed,  on 
November  5,  1838,  when  other  members 
had  already  broken  away  from  the 
federation,  its  own  charter  of  independent 
citizenship.  Free,  sovereign  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  it  joined  the  great  community  of 
nations  by  the  following  decree  of  its 
National  Constituent  Assembly,  which  is 
;  the  immortal  command  creating  a  new 
nation  in  Central  America: 

The  Constituent  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Hon¬ 
duras:  Considering  its  difficulties  in  recovering 
its  rights  and  jjersuaded  that  in  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  it  should  resume  them  in  full,  has  seen  fit 
to  and  hereby  does 

DECREE: 

Article  1. — ^The  free  and  sovereign  State  of 
Honduras  is  independent  of  the  former  federal 
I  government,  of  the  government  of  the  other  States, 
I  and  of  every  other  government  or  foreign  power. 
!  Article  2. — The  object  of  this  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence  and  liberty  is  to  set  up  an  internal 
p  government  suitable  and  peculiar  to  its  circum¬ 
stances;  and  to  form  a  confederation  with  the 
other  States  such  that  it  will  have  a  sufficient 
guarantee  on  their  part  and  sufficient  safety 
abroad. 


.Article  3. — It  resumes  the  ownership  of  the 
ports  in  its  territory  and  of  the  so-called  federal 
revenues,  as  well  as  of  their  administration  and 
expienditure,  the  present  laws  remaining  in  effect 
in  so  far  as  they  are  not  opposed  to  the  present 
article. 

Article  4. — The  State  recognizes  its  share  of 
the  debt  contracted  during  the  former  govern¬ 
ment  in  effect  until  the  day  that  this  law  is  enacted. 

Article  5. — The  government  will,  without 
exception,  appoint  as  employees  persons  believing 
in  the  absolute  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
the  State  and  will  leave  in  office  those  who  are 
thus  qualified. 

Send  to  the  Supreme  Executive  Power  to  be 
printed,  published  and  distributed.  Given  in 
Comayagua,  November  5,  1838.  Mariano  Cas- 
tej6n,  D.  P.,  Liberato  Moncada,  D.  S.  Pedro 
Pablo  Cheves,  D.  S.  Let  this  be  executed. 

The  Section  Chief  of  the  General  Office  will 
take  cognizance  of  this  law  and  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  for  its  execution.  Given  in 
Comayagua,  November  15,  1838.  Lino  Matute. 
To  the  citizen  Leon  Alvarado. 

By  this  decree,  which  is  the  firm  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Honduran  nation,  Honduras 
recovered  and  reassumed  its  natural  rights, 
believing,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  said  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United 
States,  that  whenever  any  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  becomes  destructive  of  the  unalien- 
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able  rights  of  man  “it  is  the  Right  of  the 
People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it  and  to  insti¬ 
tute  new  Government,  laying  its  founda¬ 
tion  on  such  principles  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and 
Happiness.” 

While  the  political  origins  and  the  public 
law  of  Honduras  are  naturally  linked,  in 
the  evolution  of  its  national  consciousness 
and  its  history,  to  the  immortal  act  of 
September  15,  1821,  to  the  declaration  of 
the  General  Centra!  American  Assembly 


of  July  1,  1823,  and  to  the  constitution  of 
the  former  Federal  Republic  of  Central 
America,  decreed  November  22,  1824,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  National 
Constituent  Assembly  of  Honduras  ex¬ 
pressed  in  lasting  form  in  its  decree  of 
November  15,  1838,  the  supreme  and 
sovereign  will  of  the  people  of  Honduras, 
who  thus,  under  the  aegis  of  liberty  and  law, 
became  a  nation  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

November  5,  1938. 


Nursery  Schools  in  Peru 

EMILIA  BARCIA  BONIFFATTY 
Organizer  of  Pre-School  Education  in  Peru 


What  are  the  nursery  schools  of  Peru? 
They  are  children’s  gardens — beautiful 
gardens  where  the  future  citizens  of  Peru 
are  trained,  guided,  and  developed. 

The  children  of  the  worker  who  cannot 
provide  properly  for  them  while  he  is  at 
work  now  have  this  progressive  type  of 
school,  w'hich  we  call  nursery  gardens. 
Pupils  are  received  at  the  age  of  two  years 
and  given  a  complete  pre-school  training 
until  they  are  seven. 

The  children  who  attend  the  garden  live 
in  the  open  air,  in  the  midst  of  nature. 
Their  life  may  be  summed  up  in  three 
words:  Health,  art,  and  activity. 

Children  are  naturally  active;  and  in  the 
nursery  gardens  their  activity  is  appreci¬ 
ated  and  so  directed  that  they  work  with¬ 
out  realizing  it,  in  their  play,  their  singing, 
or  their  dancing.  Their  training  is  well- 
rounded,  since  it  includes  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  development. 

The  teacher  or  mother  who  is  concerned 
only  in  having  a  child  grow  strong  and 
beautiful  has  not  completed  her  mission; 
his  emotions  should  also  be  gently  guided, 
so  that  his  mind  may  be  as  fine  as  his 
body. 

.\s  the  result  of  long  and  continuous  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  living  conditions  of  under¬ 
privileged  children,  who  live  in  cramped 
and  dingy  dwellings,  and  hear  rough  and 
uncouth  language  all  around  them,  an  ef¬ 
fort  has  been  made  to  create  in  the  nursery 
garden  an  atmosphere  of  beauty  and  hap¬ 
piness.  Environment  has  much  to  do  with 
the  character  of  a  child ;  and  one  who  spends 
his  formative  years  in  an  atmosphere  that 
stimulates  his  mind  must  perforce  be 


superior.  Therefore,  by  every  possible 
means,  we  try  to  stimulate  these  children, 
teaching  them  from  the  beginning  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  beauty  of  every  day  things. 

The  children  at  the  nursery  garden  are 
always  clean,  in  white  pinafores.  Every 
morning,  before  work  begins,  the  teachers 
welcome  the  children  individually,  just  as 
an  expert  gardener  looks  over  the  flowers  in 
his  garden,  and  not  a  single  day  passes  in 
which  something  is  not  done  to  attract  the 
children  to  soap  and  water  and  to  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  general.  Each  child  comes  proudly 
for  inspection,  to  show  his  gleaming  teeth, 
his  clean  finger  nails,  his  well-combed 
hair,  and  neatly  polished  shoes.  (Some 
children  shine  shoes  for  others.)  Every 
little  girl  wears  a  colored  hair-ribbon  show¬ 
ing  the  section  to  which  she  belongs,  and 
every  little  boy  a  colored  button.  All  this 
is  done  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  once  the 
child  has  passed  muster,  he  starts  his  work, 
as  busy  as  a  little  bee. 

The  children  have  complete  freedom  to 
move  around  or  sit  still,  as  they  wish. 
Once  a  child  has  become  interested  in  the 
activities  of  the  nursery  garden,  he  con¬ 
centrates  wholly  on  what  he  is  doing. 

The  children  make  their  own  plans,  for 
the  development  of  personality  is  consid¬ 
ered  of  primary  importance.  Therefore 
in  all  the  classes  some  children  are  draw¬ 
ing,  others  are  cutting,  still  others  are 
building,  or  spelling  out  sentences;  all  are 
interested,  well-behaved,  and  happy.  The 
teacher  only  guides  them,  often  following 
the  suggestions  of  the  children  themselves. 

Occasionally  this  harmony  is  interrupted 
by  some  unnecessary  disturbance,  but  the 
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Courtesy  of  Emilia  Barria  Boniffatty 

HOW  THE  SCHOOL  BEGAN 

Two  teachers,  some  children,  a  park,  and  six  mats  were  the  beginnings  of  the  nursery  school  in  Lima, 
now  attended  by  600  pupils  from  two  to  seven  years  of  age. 


teacher  never  shows  annoyance  or  calls 
for  silence.  In  the  gentlest  of  voices  she 
says,  “Don’t  you  want  to  listen  to  the  bird 
singing?” — in  other  words,  she  draws 
their  attention  to  something  else.  A  most 
delightful  silence  always  follows  this 
question;  and  as  the  school  is  outdoors, 
some  bird  always  is  singing,  and  the 
children  listen  with  rapt  attention. 
Charmed  with  the  silence,  they  go  quietly 
back  to  their  work,  absorbed  in  their 
tasks. 

In  the  classes  a  beautiful  harmony 
usually  reigns;  no  one  raises  his  voice, 
and  all  contribute  voluntarily  to  the 
voluntary  discipline,  which  is  always 
commented  upon  by  our  visitors.  We 
obtain  this  discipline  without  deviating 


from  our  motto:  “Everything  through 
love,  nothing  through  force.” 

As  a  result  of  their  training  in  such  an 
atmosphere,  children  from  humble  homes 
can  accomplish  really  remarkable  things 
by  the  time  they  are  seven. 

Such  are  the  nursery  gardens  of  Peru, 
to  which  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education 
has  granted  a  subsidy.  The  present 
Minister,  General  Ernesto  Montagne,  is 
one  of  the  government  officials  who  has 
best  understood  and  most  heartily  sup¬ 
ported  the  development  of  this  project, 
which  is  of  vital  importance  for  the  future 
of  the  country. 

The  nursery  gardens  are  under  the 
direction  of  their  founders,  Senorita 
Victoria  Barcia  Boniffatty,  who  is  director, 


NURSERY  SCHOOLS  IN  PERU 


and  her  sister,  the  author  of  this  article, 
who  is  in  charge  of  organizing  them  in 
other  parts  of  Peru.  The  latter  is  visiting 
the  United  States,  where  she  is  studying 
progressive  pre-school  education  with  a 
view  to  organizing  in  Lima,  on  her  return, 
a  training  course  for  nursery  school 
teachers. 

There  are  at  present  three  nursery 
schools  in  Peru. 

The  one  in  Lima  has  a  fine  building  and 
twelve  city  blocks  of  park  and  gardens. 
It  is  attended  by  600  children,  who  arrive 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  stay 
until  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  their 
parents  call  for  them.  During  school  hours 
they  receive  two  nourishing  meals,  break¬ 
fast  and  lunch. 


The  school  in  Iquitos,  on  the  Amazon, 
has  400  pupils,  and  a  large  building  in  the 
midst  of  gardens. 

Then  there  is  the  school  in  Contamana 
on  the  Ucayali  River,  which  is  attended 
by  300  children,  many  of  them  Indians 
who  come  by  canoe.  The  work  of  this 
school  is  of  great  importance,  since  a  study 
is  being  made  there  on  how  to  incorporate 
the  Indian  into  civilization  by  means  of 
the  education  of  his  children. 

The  nursery  gardens  welcome  with  open 
arms  all  aid  in  their  work.  One  of  their 
valued  friends,  from  the  very  beginning, 
has  been  Sehor  Rafael  Larco  Herrera, 
a  great-hearted  Peruvian  philanthropist, 
who  has  donated  all  the  furniture  and 
material  needed  up  to  now. 


Courtesy  of  Emilia  Barcia  Boniffatty 


DRAWING 


As  soon  as  children  come  to  the  nursery  school,  they  are  encouraged  to  draw.  Many  show  marked 

artistic  ability. 


I 
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CourtMy  of  Emilia  BarcU  Bouilfatty 


SALUTE  TO  THE  FLAG 


A  daily  salute  to  the  flag  is  given  as  it  is  raised  over  the  little  house  in  La  Mar  Pttrk  that  was  the  first 
building  given  the  school.  A  fine  large  building  has  been  erected  near  by. 


The  history  of  the  nursery  schools  is 
simply  this;  The  Sehoritas  Barcia  Bonif- 
fatty  were  educated  in  Europe.  When 
they  returned  in  1918  to  their  native  city, 
Iquitos,  2,300  miles  up  the  mighty  Ama¬ 
zon  River,  with  youthful  enthusiasm  they 
opened  their  first  little  school.  Its  social 
and  educational  program  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Peruvian  government, 
which  summoned  the  founders  to  Lima  to 
describe  their  work. 

They  arrived  at  an  un propitious  mo¬ 
ment,  however,  for  a  revolution  broke  out 
and  they  had  to  endure  many  trials  and 
tribulations.  After  several  months  in 
Lima  doing  nothing  they  decided  just  to 
start  a  school  there. 

They  Ixiught  si.x  straw  mats,  costing 


about  25  cents  apiece,  spread  them  out  on 
the  ground  in  a  public  park,  and  gathered 
children  around  them.  That  was  all. 
Probably  few  schools  in  existence  today 
began  with  a  smaller  outlay. 

A  few  months  later  the  new  govern¬ 
ment,  interested  in  the  growth  of  a  school 
that  was  following  so  unusual  a  course, 
granted  them  a  tiny  building,  which  had 
served  as  a  toolhouse  for  the  park  garden¬ 
ers.  The  house  was  eleaned  and  decorated 
with  the  enthusiastic  hel|)  of  the  children, 
who  called  it  la  casita,  “the  little  house.” 
The  school  flourished  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  government  later  built  for  it  a 
splendid  building  on  the  edge  of  the  park; 
it  is  now  the  center  for  the  activities  of 
the  sch(X)l. 


Couitaay  of  Emilio  Borcio  Booiffatty 


RHYTHMIC  DANCING 


At  first  gymnastic  exercises  and  dancing  are  difficult  for  children  unused  to  contact  with  nature,  but 
day  by  day  they  adapt  themselves  better.  Fresh  air  and  sun  become  their  chosen  companions  in  hours  of 

recreation. 


The  directors  of  the  nursery  gardens 
have  introduced  several  constructive  peace 
projects  in  which  the  children  take  part. 

During  the  Chaco  war  a  beginning  was 
made  in  this  direction,  and  when  peace 
was  signed,  the  children  of  the  Nursery 
School  raised  an  immense  white  banner 
and  sent  messages  of  friendship  to  the 
children  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  Nor 
will  the  children  ever  forget  the  great 
luncheon  that  the  Venezuelan  Minister 
gave  them  on  the  Independence  Day  of  his 
country,  and  many  other  lesser  events. 

Finally  the  conviction  grew  that  the 
long-dreamed-of  and  much-discu.s.sed  ideal 
of  peace  could  be  given  a  practical  realiza¬ 
tion  through  the  children  of  all  the  con¬ 
tinent. 


The  comments  of  the  children  them¬ 
selves  on  la  casita  showed  the  founders  that 
tiny  children  do  not  want  big  school  build¬ 
ings,  but  rather  should  have  small  houses 
in  which,  as  in  la  casita,  the  child  may  feel 
that  he  is  in  a  small  and  fascinating  home. 

This  new  idea  was  so  interesting  that  the 
directors  of  the  school  began  to  consider  it 
seriously.  Then  one  fine  day  Senor  Larco 
Herrera  offered  them  the  services  of  an 
architect,  Senor  Harth  Terr6,  to  give  defi¬ 
nite  form  to  their  idea;  they  called  the 
project  the  Children's  City  and  for  five 
years  have  been  awaiting  an  opportunity 
to  carry  it  out. 

The  plans  for  the  Children's  City  include 
a  number  of  little  buildings,  small  “day¬ 
time  homes’’,  simple  in  design  and  of  ex- 
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tremely  economical  construction,  all  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  five-acre  tract.  Each  American 
country  will  be  represented  by  its  own 
house,  where  the  children  will  be  taught 
to  know,  understand,  and  love  the  donor 
nation. 

There  will  also  be  a  sjiecial  health  cen¬ 
ter,  a  motion  picture  theater  where  films 
of  all  the  American  countries  may  be 
shown,  and  a  tiny  market  to  which  the 
children  can  go  daily  to  exchange  the 
products  of  each  house.  Thus,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Peru  could  exchange  its  products  with 
Mexico,  Cuba  with  Brazil,  Argentina  with 
Chile,  and  so  on.  Thus  unconsciously  the 
children  will  gradually  develop  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  all  the  countries  of  America. 
Each  building  will  of  course  have  its  little 


garden  for  the  vegetables  and  flowers  of 
its  country.  For  each  little  house  should 
produce  something  to  help  make  it  self- 
sustaining. 

This  is  a  new'  idea  of  peace.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  peace,  to  establish  it  in  the 
hearts  of  all  children  on  the  .“Xmerican 
continent. 

Hitherto  peace  has  been  represented  in 
many  countries  by  superb  statues,  by  mag¬ 
nificent  buildings.  Let  us  now  consider 
this  new  idea  of  peace,  to  be  formed  in  the 
hearts  of  our  children. 

And  let  us  do  this  without  forgetting  the 
motto  of  the  nursery  schools,  which  is  a 
motto  of  peace: 

“Everything  through  love, 

Nothing  through  force.” 


Legends  of  the  Guarani  Indians 

FILIBERTO  DE  OLIVEIRA  CEZAR 
Translated  by  Florence  M.  Conard 


El  Rio  Agua  Caliente  * 

From  under  an  enormous  rock  in  the 
mountains  there  springs  a  rivulet  whose 
warm  waters  give  it  its  name.  Winding 
rapidly,  it  hastens  to  hide  itself  in  the 
white  waters  of  the  impenetrable  forest. 

Tradition  says  that  one  morning  Pinu,  ^ 
a  graceful  Indian  maiden  of  ebony  tresses 
and  sweet  black  eyes,  adorned  her  bare 
arms  and  beautiful  neck  with  beads  of 
gold  and  mother-of-pearl.  At  the  first 
rays  of  light  she  took  her  rose-colored  jar 
and  went  alone  to  the  .spring  to  fill  it 
with  the  crystalline  water. 

Her  light  footstep  touched  the  sands 

'  Hot  Water  River. 

*  Beauty. 


and  the  surprised  waters  revealed  a  genius, 
invisible  to  ordinary  mortals,  who  was 
sleeping  on  the  surface  of  the  pool.  Pinu’s 
great  loveliness  captivated  the  genius,  and 
he  sang  to  her  with  suave  harmonies  from 
his  magic  flute.  He  hid  her  in  one  of  the 
fresh  green  grottoes  made  by  tangled 
vines,  although  he  remained  as  invisible 
as  the  perfume  of  flowers. 

Her  tribe  sought  her  in  vain,  weeping 
for  her  and  wearing  the  yellow  robes  of 
mourning.  Three  times  the  season  of 
flowers  passed.  The  Indians  then  gath¬ 
ered  great  piles  of  tree  trunks  and  made 
huge  fires  for,  by  heating  the  immense 
rocks  of  the  mountain,  they  hoped  to 
punish  the  perfidious  spring  with  eternal 
chastisement.  Ever  since  then  the  water 
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pours  boiling  from  its  source,  coiling  upon 
itself  like  a  furious  serpent,  and  runs 
foaming  into  the  river. 

No  more  does  the  fountain  sleep  tran¬ 
quilly,  caressed  by  the  fragrance  of  the 
forest.  Today,  when  the  poor  Indian 
woodcutter  passes  near  by  he  hears,  as  he 
mourns  the  unfortunate  fate  of  the  inno¬ 
cent  Pinii,  the  eternal  lament  of  the  water, 
punished  by  the  spirit  of  supreme  justice. 


EPl  ara,  the  Father  of  Waters 

On  stormy  nights  there  can  be  heard  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Ibera  far-away  muffled 
sounds  of  lamentation,  plaintive  accents  of 
suffering  voices,  doleful  supplications,  and 
the  pleading  of  spirits,  those  beings  who 
wander  in  the  shadows  of  night  or  ride 
galloping  under  the  lightning’s  flash. 
Spasmodically  they  appear  and  reappear, 
gaunt  ghostly  figures  of  titanic  monsters 
whose  hoarse  but  powerful  cries  can  make 
the  heavens  tremble,  choke  the  fountains 
of  the  deep,  and  move  the  earth  from  its 
solid  foundations. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  region  whisper 
of  a  repulsive  dwarf  with  a  long  white 
Ijeard  and  a  tangled  mass  of  disheveled 
red  hair,  who  appears  during  these  con¬ 
vulsions  of  nature.  E’Yara,  the  Father  of 
Waters,  they  call  him.  This  mysterious 
being  has  fixed  his  domains  in  the  depth 
of  the  lake,  where  he  keeps  his  court. 

The  Indian  maidens  were  wont  to  go 
freely  to  the  springs  and  streams  to  fill 


their  water  jars.  W’hen  they  appeared, 
E’Yara  would  transform  himself  into  a 
wonderful  flamingo,  and  affecting  the 
graceful  tread  of  that  rosy-feathered  bird, 
advance  softly  toward  the  unsuspecting 
maiden  who,  not  realizing  the  danger, 
invariably  went  near  the  flamingo,  hoping 
to  obtain  from  his  beautiful  plumage  some 
wonderful  adornment. 

The  sorcerer  who,  although  transformed 
himself,  still  had  the  power  to  give  new 
form  to  whatever  he  touched,  would 
change  the  maiden  to  a  fairylike  being, 
place  her  between  his  powerful  wings,  and 
rise  in  flight  to  secrete  her  in  his  hidden 
retreat,  w'hich  no  human  being  had  ever 
entered. 

The  Indians  of  the  estuaries,  who  go  out 
and  gather  reeds  to  serve  as  roofs  for  their 
little  huts,  swear  that  sometimes  they  have 
seen  the  dwarf  in  the  guise  of  a  penitent, 
follow’ed  by  numberless  tiny  maidens. 

At  other  times,  they  say,  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  the  mysterious  flamingo  appears, 
rising  from  the  lake,  lazily  moving  its 
coral  legs  carrying  on  the  rich  plumage 
of  its  wings  some  of  these  enchanting  little 
creatures.  It  flies  hither  and  yon  with 
them  while  they,  in  a  sweet  lassitude,  sing 
love  songs  until  midnight  comes  and  the 
nightbird  sends  out  its  strident  cries. 

Then  the  dwarf  and  his  court  disappear, 
to  hide  once  more  in  his  mysterious  island, 
and  the  wide  lake,  clad  anew  in  silence, 
sleeps  once  more  in  eternal  mystery. 
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Native  Rhythms  in  Venezuela' 


MARIO  DE  LARA 


With  data  and  illustrations 

It  may  be  said  that  in  general  Venezuelan 
folk  music  of  the  present  day  is  derived 
from  the  Spanish.  What  gives  it  a  special 
character  is  its  rhythm,  which  shows  an 
influence  obviously  American,  but  not 
always  aboriginal,  for  in  many  cases  it  is 
marked  by  a  certain  syncopation  of  .African 
origin,  as  in  the  \^enezuelan  tango,  called 
tanguito  (played  in  two-four  time)  which 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Dominican 
merengue.  But  the  original  and  lively 
rhythm  of  the  popular  form  so  well  played 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  on  an  accor¬ 
dion,  clarinet  and  drum  has  been  somewhat 
impaired  in  the  course  of  reaching  the 
mainland. 

Rhythm  of  the  Venezuelan  Tanguito 


Rhythm  of  the  Merengue 


Rhythm  is  the  music  of  the  savage.  Long 
after  rhythm  has  made  itself  part  of  life 
and  has  various  percussion  instruments  at 
its  service,  man  ventures  timidly  upton 
monody.  The  aborigines  of  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Andes,  who  were  far  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  cultural  development  of  the  Mayas, 
Aztecs  or  Incas,  did  not  develop  much 
music,  and  their  dance-songs,  even  now, 
have  rhythm  but  practically  no  melody, 

*  Translated  and  condensed  from  “Boletin  Latino- 
americano  de  Musica,"  Montevideo,  April  1937. 
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which  they  apparently  do  not  crave. 
Their  culture  does  not  go  beyond  the 
dance — to  dance  and  drink  liquor  is  the 
most  exquisite  pastime  that  they  can 
imagine.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the 
Goagiros,  when  a  few  months  ago  they 
heard  Silene,  a  charming  Brazilian  artist 
dressed  in  a  Venezuelan  costume,  sing 
Maria  Luisa  Escobar’s  Canto  Caribe,  were 
very  much  moved.  (The  Canto  Caribe  is 
a  pentatonic  composition  harmonized  in 
European  style.)  But  it  must  be  ascer¬ 
tained  whether  they  were  moved  by  the 
music  or  bv  the  surprise  of  hearing  the 
words  in  the  Goagiro  language.  At  all 
events,  it  must  also  be  recorded  that  when 
the  daughters  of  a  chief  went  to  Caracas 
to  visit  Senora  Escobar  one  of  them  sang 
in  a  shrill,  high  voice  something  which  may 
have  been  a  song  but  perhaps  was  only  a 
series  of  cries. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  rhythm;  Al¬ 
though  in  so  far  as  dancing  is  concerned, 
we  have  many  reasons  for  considering  it  an 
impulse  inherent  in  aborigines,  we  find 
ourselves  forced  to  recognize  the  influence 
of  Spanish  culture  thereon,  although  it 
may  be  only  in  details.  For  instance, 
Casagiiec,  a  goddess  of  the  Andean  tribes, 
was  identified  after  the  coming  of  the 
Spanish  settlers  with  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Hence,  many  contemporaneous  customs 
and  folk  festivals  ingenuously  invested 
with  a  religious  significance  are  in  fact 
pagan  aboriginal  ceremonies  adapted  to 
the  new  conscience  imposed  under  pres¬ 
sure  by  the  church  and  by  submission  and 
.slavery  through  several  centuries  of  Euro¬ 
pean  culture. 
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Nevrriheless,  the  opinion  that  the  aborig¬ 
ines  have  no  music  cannot  be  taken  liter¬ 
ally,  for  Don  Tulio  Febres  Cordero  records 
a  war  song  of  the  Merida  Indians  in  his 
Historia  v  Variedades  (XI,  page  67).  Don 
Tulio  was  a  historian,  but  not  a  musician, 
and  when  he  discusses  the  song  that  he 
heard  sung  by  an  old  Indian  and  a  young 
girl  at  Aricagua,  he  gives  us  only  the 
words,  unfortunately  omitting  to  note 
down  the  music,  for  if  the  latter  were  as 
good  as  the  former  it  would  be  worthy  of 
attention.  These  are  the  w'ords,  from  the 
Spanish  of  Sehor  Febres  Cordero: 

The  Indian  girl  sings  “with  a  gentle  and 
melancholy  voice”: 

“The  wind  runs  swiftly,  the  water  runs 
swiftly,  the  stone  that  falls  from  the 
mountain  runs  swiftly.” 

The  old  man  answers  with  “a  voice  of 
thunder”: 

“Run,  warriors,  fly  against  the  enemy, 
run  swiftly,  like  the  wind,  like  the  water, 
like  the  stone  that  falls  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  !” 

The  girl  continues  with  melancholy 
sweetness: 

“Strong  is  the  tree  that  resists  the  wind; 
strong  is  the  rock  that  resists  the  river; 
strong  is  the  snow  on  our  mountain  heights 
that  resists  the  sun.” 

Again  the  hut  trembles  with  the  voice  of 
the  old  man  standing  on  the  chest  that 
serves  him  as  bed.  With  a  fierce  expres¬ 
sion  and  violent  gestures  he  responds: 

“Fight,  warriors!  Fight,  brave  men! 
Show  yourselves  strong,  like  the  trees,  like 
the  rocks,  like  the  snow  on  the  mountain !” 

While  we  believe  that  a  study  of  real 
aboriginal  music  will  give  no  results, 
aboriginal  aspects  of  our  folk  music  can 
be  intelligently  developed.  This  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  Marfa  Luisa  Escobar  has  been 
doing  in  her  compositions,  which  are  in¬ 
tended  to  interpret  in  sound  the  spirit  of 
a  race  in  close  union  with  nature.  She 


makes  use  of  a  pentatonic  form  that  is 
comprehensible  to  us  to  express  what  her 
sensitive  artistic  insight  has  discerned. 

In  \’enezuela  it  is  indeed  a  poetic  fancy 
to  express  the  aboriginal  spirit  in  music, 
for  our  country  owes  practically  nothing  to 
this  spirit  except  some  subtle  psychological 
traits  transmitted  by  intermarriage. 

One  of  the  compositions  of  Sehora  Esco¬ 
bar  that  has  had  the  greatest  success  is  the 
aforementioned  Canto  Caribe,  a  setting  for 
a  poem  in  the  Goagiro  language  written 
by  a  Venezuelan  living  in  Maracaibo  who 
knows  that  tongue  well.  The  evocation  of 
the  Indians  and  of  their  country  is  espe¬ 
cially  successful  in  her  song  called  Canto 
Mucuchie,  inspired  by  the  imposing  snowy 
solitudes  in  the  Andes  where  the  Mucu- 
chfes  live  on  heights  scourged  by  the  icy 
wind.  This  region  was  recently  visited  by 
Senora  Escobar.  She  brought  back  the 
data  given  below  on  the  corn  dance  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Indians  in  Merida  every 
year  on  February  2. 

These  dances,  rhythm  incarnate,  seem 
to  have  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
dwellers  in  our  forests  and  mountains. 

Corn  dance 

This  dance,  which  suggests  the  planting 
and  harvesting  of  corn,  is  danced  by  men 
in  fantastic  costumes.  They  stand  in 
tw’o  parallel  lines  facing  each  other, 
directed  by  a  leader  who  heads  each 
movement.  Every  man  carries  a  rattle  in 
his  left  hand  and  a  staffs  in  his  right. 

The  captain,  who  begins  dancing  alone, 
is  distinguished  by  three  capes  of  different 
colors.  He  goes  down  and  back  between 
the  two  lines  of  dancers. 

First  movement:  Clearing  the  ground. 
This  figure  suggests  the  labor  of  clearing 
the  trees  from  the  land  to  be  planted. 
The  two  lines  advance  in  time  with  the 

•  This  staff  possibly  represents  the  pointed  stick  used 
by  the  Indians  to  open  holes  in  the  ground  in  which  to 
drop  the  seed  corn. — Editor. 
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rhythm  and  when  they  are  near  each 
other  the  couples  clash  their  sticks  above 
their  heads,  immediately  retreating;  and 
turning  to  simulate  in  the  air  the  action  of 
cutting  off  a  branch. 

Second  movement:  Burning  over  the  field. 
This  suggests  burning  over  the  land  so  that 
the  ashes  of  vegetation  will  serve  as 
fertilizer.  The  figure  is  the  same  as  the 
previous  one,  except  that  the  staffs, 
instead  of  being  clashed  against  each  other, 
are  pointed  downwards  and  struck  hard 
against  the  ground  in  time.  The  dancers 
sing  without  words  the  simple  monody 
that  is  the  leitmotif  of  the  dance.  To  end 
this  figure  they  run  about,  uttering  cries 
imitating  those  of  animals  caught  by  fire 
when  the  fields  are  burned. 

Third  movement:  Planting.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  figure  all  the  staffs  are 


placed  on  the  ground.  The  leader  runs 
over  them  several  times,  and  then  the  two 
preceding  figures  are  repeated  practically 
as  before. 

Fourth  movement:  The  harvest.  Maria 
Luisa  Escobar  describes  this  figure  in 
these  words:  “The  dancers  dance  in  single 
file  led  by  the  captain  who,  grasping  his 
stick  in  both  hands,  holds  it  high  and 
whirls  it  about.  The  dancers  then  form  a 
circle  with  the  captain  in  the  middle. 
They  pretend  that  they  have  shut  up  a 
goat  and  revolve  about  him,  bleating  like 
goats.  The  captain  breaks  through  the 
circle  running.  The  other  dancers  sepa¬ 
rate  into  two  lines.  One  goes  to  one  side, 
the  other  to  the  other,  in  a  horn-shaped 
curve,  until  they  come  together  again.” 

Fifth  movement:  The  final  movement 
seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pre- 
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ceding  figures,  for  it  is  purely  European. 
The  dancers  end  by  dancing  in  waltz 
time  in  pairs. 

Dance  of  the  Mucuchtes 

This  dance  is  undoubtedly  of  Spanish 
origin.  We  give  the  account  of  it  written 
by  Maria  Luisa  Escobar. 

Men  and  women  stand  in  two  lines,  one 
opposite  the  other. 

1.  They  change  places  to  the  sound  of 
music. 

2.  The  couples  promenade. 

3.  Courting.  One  couple  stands  in 
the  center,  then  the  man  goes  behind  the 
line  of  men  and  the  woman  behind  the 
line  of  women,  so  that  they  are  separated 
by  both  lines  of  dancers.  They  then  place 
their  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  first 
dancer  in  line  and  make  signs  and  faces  at 
each  other,  calling  to  one  another,  throw¬ 


ing  each  other  kisses,  etc.  They  fall  in  love. 

4.  They  take  each  other  by  the  arm  in 
country’  fashion  and  whirl  about,  dancing 
to  the  music.  They  change  partners. 

5.  All  march  arm  in  arm  by  couples. 

6.  All  make  a  circle. 

7.  They  end  by  dancing  a  kind  of 
joropo,  a  tap  dance,  and  then  each  partner 
takes  one  corner  of  a  handkerchief. 

8.  The  music  ceases  and  a  dancer  calls 
out  an  improvised  verse  to  one  of  the 
spectators. 

The  first  part  of  the  music  of  this  dance, 
which  was  transcribed  by  Maria  Luisa 
Escobar,  has  some  importance  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  ethnologist,  for  it  has 
definite  aboriginal  characteristics  in  its 
rhythm  and  melodic  line.  The  second 
part  has  the  rhythm  of  the  tanguito  given 
earlier  in  these  notes.  (See  music  on  p. 
648.) 
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Fifty-two  Latin  American  Ports 

E.  RAY  CASTO,  Ph.  D.,  and  OSCAR  W.  DOTSON 

Emory  and  Henry  College 


Horizontal 

A  banana  port  in  Guatemala. 

An  important  tin,  borax,  and  nitrate  port. 

A  Venezuelan  coffee,  cacao,  and  rubber  p>ort. 

A  Pacific  port  in  Mexico,  the  terminus  of  a 
railroad  from  the  plateau. 

A  coffee,  gold,  and  silver  port  in  El  Salvador. 

A  Mexican  port  shipping  oil,  silver,  and  fibers. 

The  jjort  for  Barranquilla,  Colombia. 

The  port  of  export  for  Uruguay’s  surplus  wool, 
meat,  and  hides. 

The  chief  banana  p>ort  in  Colombia. 

The  leading  port  of  Venezuela.  Oil,  coffee, 
and  sugar  are  the  principal  exports. 

The  capital  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires. 

The  world’s  southernmost  port  of  conse¬ 
quence.  It  sends  wool  and  hides  to  Eurofje 
and  the  United  States. 

,  A  coconut,  tagua  nut,  and  tortoise-shell  port 
in  Panama. 

,  The  rubber,  woods,  and  nuts  port  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon  River. 

.  The  world’s  chief  sisal  hemp  port. 

.  An  Argentine  wheat  and  wool  port  on  the 
Atlantic. 

.  The  cacao  port  in  Brazil. 

.  The  chief  Brazilian  sugar  p>ort. 

.  A  coffee,  silver,  and  copp>er  port  in  Mexico. 

.  The  chief  river  {jort  of  Paraguay.  Mat6  is 
the  leading  export. 

.  The  Cuban  port  shipping  most  iron. 

.  The  leading  coffee  port  in  Guatemala. 

.  The  Peruvian  port  which  ships  sheep,  alpaca 
and  vicuna  wool,  and  tin  from  Bolivian 
mines. 

.  A  coffee  and  gold  port  in  Nicaragua. 

.  The  chief  corn-exporting  seaport  in  the  world. 
Wheat,  wool,  meat,  hides,  and  linseed  are 
other  important  exports. 

'.  A  banana  port  in  Panama. 


A  banana  port  in  Honduras. 

A  p>ort  from  which  nitrate  of  the  Atacama 
Desert  is  shippied. 

An  important  river  p>ort  in  -Argentina.  Corn 
is  a  leading  export. 

The  world’s  chief  nitrate-exporting  p)ort. 

The  main  coffee,  cacao,  and  cotton  port  in 
Haiti. 

The  former  name  of  Ciudad  Trujillo,  chief 
port  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  capital  of  Panama,  a  port  famous  since 
colonial  times. 

The  best  natural  harbor  in  A'enezuela  but 
third  in  rank  in  foreign  commerce. 

Colombia’s  chief  Pacific  pwrt.  It  ships  coffee, 
cacao  and  tagua. 

A  nitrate  port  about  midway  between  Anto¬ 
fagasta  and  Iquique. 

The  best  harbor  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico. 

A  port  in  northern  Chile,  which  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  controversy  with  Peru. 

A  Mexican  port  which  ship>s  logwood  and 
chicle. 

The  world’s  chief  canc  sugar  port. 

A  wool,  hides,  copfjer  and  grain  port  in  Chile. 

A  Chilean  timber  p)ort. 

An  Ecuadorean  f>ort  shipping  cacao,  tagua, 
and  hides. 

A  coffee,  hides,  gold,  and  timber  fxirt  in  Brazil. 

A  banana  port  in  Nicaragua. 

,  The  copper  and  silver  port  of  Peru. 

.  A  colonial  port  which  cxf)orts  gold,  balata, 
and  rosewood  essence. 

A  Brazilian  p)ort  1,100  miles  up  the  Amazon. 

.  The  world’s  chief  coffee  port. 

.  A  Peruvian  port  shipping  cotton. 

.  The  outlet  for  the  cattle  district  of  southern 
Brazil. 

.  A  banana  and  coffee  port  in  Costa  Rica. 
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FIFTY-TWO  LATIN  AMERICAN  PORTS 
Kev 


Horizontal 


1 .  Puerto  Barrios 
7.  Antofagasta 
9.  La  Guaira 
10  Manzanillo 

12.  Acajutla 

15.  Tampico 

16.  Puerto  Colombia 
1".  Montevideo 

18.  Santa  Marta 
22.  Maracaibo 

25.  La  Plata 

26.  Punta  .Arenas 

27.  Col6n 


28.  Belem 

29.  Progreso 

32.  Bahia  Blanca 
35.  .Sao  .Salvador 

38.  Recife 

39.  Vera  Cruz 

40.  Asunci6n 

41.  Santiago 

44.  San  Jos6 

45.  Mollendo 

47.  Corinto 

48.  Buenos  Aires 

49.  Bocas  del  Toro 


1.  Puerto  Cortds 

2.  Taltal 

3.  Rosario 

4.  Iquique 

5.  Port  au  Prince 

6.  Santo  Domingo 
8.  Panama 

1 1 .  Puerto  Cabello 

13.  Buenaventura 

14.  Tocopilla 

19.  Acapulco 

20.  Arica 

21.  Campeche 


Vertical 

23.  Habana 

24.  Valparaiso 
26.  Puerto  Montt 

30.  Guayaquil 

31.  Rio  de  Janeiro 

33.  Bluehelds 

34.  Callao 

36.  Cayenne 

37.  Manaos 

41.  Santos 

42.  Paita 

43.  Porto  Alegre 
46.  Lim6n 


Visit  Bolivia' 

JULI.X  P.  DE  GUZMAN  VALDIVIESO 


Many  countries  invite  the  tourist,  but 
few  of  them  e.xtend  a  real  welcome  as 
Bolivia  does.  Being  off"  the  lieaten  track 
of  tourist  routes,  Bolivia  will  be  new's  to 
you,  more  picturesque,  and  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  you  can  imagine. 

Did  you  know  that  this  country  can 
show  you  glaciers  and  the  tropics,  within 
eight  hours  of  travel?  That  you  can  sec 
the  latest  model  tri-motor  aeroplane  flying 
over  fields  where  oxen  arc  pulling  a 
crooked  stick  through  the  unwieldy  earth 
to  prepare  it  for  planting?  That  on  any 
city  street  you  may  see  the  latest  Parisian 

*  From  ''Boliiia,”  \ew  Fork.  Im  Paz,  Bolivia,  is 
reached  by  rail  from  Mollendo,  Peru,  Arica  and  Anto- 
Jagasta,  Chile,  and  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  It  has 
air  connections  with  both  east  and  west  coasts.  The 
two-hour  flight  from  .ireguipa  to  La  Paz,  in  which  the 
plane  passes  over  Lake  Titicaca  and  near  many  snow- 
peaks  of  the  .Andes,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
•world.  The  Travel  Division  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  will  gladly  supply  details. — Editor. 


fashion  and  the  style  used  ages  ago  by  the 
Incas? 

La  Paz,  the  capital,  is  a  city  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  huge  bowl  formed  by  high 
mountains.  It  is  unique;  no  other  city 
affords  such  a  view.  When  you  look  down 
on  the  city,  from  a  height  of  almost  1,500 
feet  above  it,  you  will  sec  a  sight  which 
you  will  remcmljer  always — tin  roofs 
gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  white  walls 
shining,  red  tile  adding  a  touch  of  color, 
and  from  the  dense  central  part  of  the  city 
streets  running  outward  and  trying  to 
climb  the  mountains. 

The  Prado  of  La  Paz  is  an  open  history 
lx)ok.  There  you  will  sec  the  monolith 
from  Tiahuanacu,  a  twenty-ton  stone  en¬ 
graved  by  hands  w  hich  we  can  only  wonder 
about,  since  even  history  cannot  tell  us. 
Christopher  Columbus  stands  there  in 
Italian  marble.  We  know  what  he  means 


LA  PAZ 

The  approach  to  La  Paz  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  in  the  world.  The  train  suddenly  comes  to  the 
edge  of  the  high  plateau — as  high  as  the  Matterhorn — and  1,500  feet  below  is  seen  the  city,  hitherto 
ungUmpsed,  with  the  majestic  jx-ak  of  Illimani  towering  beyond.  Handsome  buildings,  well-paved 
streets,  ornamental  plantings,  Indians  in  bright  costumes,  llama  trains  next  to  busses  and  streetcars 
combine  to  make  La  Paz  a  most  picturesque  city. 
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f'ourte^y  of  the  Coun’olsler  GalleriM.  Collertion  of  Mrs.  John  S.  Wood 


“THE  DANCERS,”  BY  ANTONIO  SOTOMAYOR 
Bolivian  Indians  mark  feast  days  with  ceremonial  dances,  traditional  for  centuries. 


to  the  country.  A  fountain  supports 
Neptune  driving  his  sea  horses.  What 
have  they  to  do  with  Bolivia?  They  are 
representative  of  the  artistic  life  of  the 
country,  and  you  will  find  much  of  it, 
painting,  literature,  sculpture.  Statues  of 
.Simon  Bolivar  and  Jose  Antonio  de  Sucre 
tell  of  the  struggle  and  the  victory  of  a 
people  who  prized  liberty  more  than  life. 

Travel  in  Bolivia  is  modern  and  easy. 
Short  trips  from  La  Paz  will  take  you  to 
Potosi,  the  city  which  provided  the  fabu¬ 
lous  wealth  for  Spain;  Sucre  and  Tarija, 
the  most  truly  Spanish  cities  in  the  New 
World;  Santa  Cruz,  a  typically  medieval 
city,  famous  for  its  beautiful,  dark-eyed 
vivacious  women;  Oruro,  a  city  which 
brings  together  the  foreign  trade  in  mines; 
and  Cochabamba  and  Sorata,  delightfully 


warm,  with  beautiful  gardens  and  friendly 
people  who  live  to  entertain. 

A  visit  to  Tiahuanacu,  only  three  hours 
from  La  Paz,  will  take  you  ages  back  in 
time,  long  before  history  was  written. 
You  wdll  see  the  form  of  an  old  temple, 
and  you  will  feel  the  reality  of  a  people 
whom  we  admire,  a  primitive  people  we 
call  them,  but  they  were  wise  in  the  secrets 
of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  and  they 
were  skilled  in  arts  and  crafts. 

Perhaps  you  will  cross  Lake  Titicaca  on 
the  Ollanfa,  a  fine,  modern  steamship,  and 
you  will  see  Indian  fishermen  in  their  reed 
boats,  and  mountain  sides  terraced  to 
make  green  fields  where  only  rocks  used 
to  be. 

Much  that”  you  wish  to  know  about 
Bolivia  you  may  find  written  in  interesting 
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books;  but  a  great  deal  has  never  been 
written;  it  is  waiting  to  be  discovered  by 
everyone  who  visits  Bolivia. 

The  tourist  is  more  interested  in  seeing 
the  unusual  than  in  making  any  deep 
study  of  the  country.  This  feeling  is  quite 
within  reason.  There  are  excellent  books 
dealing  with  the  life  of  the  Incas,  about 
the  Conquest,  and  the  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence;  on  anthropology  and  archae¬ 
ology-;  on  legends  and  myths, — all  written 
by  authors  who  have  spent  years  making 
extensive  studies.  There  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  one  field  which  the  tourist  may  e.\- 
plore  for  himself  and  enjoy  as  something 
which  he  has  discovered.  The  festivals, 
which  play  a  great  part  in  the  life  of  the 


EKEKO 

If  you  are  in  La  Paz  the  last  of  January,  you  will 
see  the  famous  fair  called  Alacitas,  and  may 
purchase  an  Ekeko,  a  little  god  of  good  luck  hung 
with  innumerable  miniature  objects. 


indigenous  population,  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated;  and  they  will  give  the 
tourist  a  pleasure  which  mere  sight-seeing 
lacks  entirely. 

The  year  is  filled  with  festivals:  Alacitas 
in  January;  Carnival  just  before  Lent; 
solemn  religious  festivals  at  Easter  time; 
the  Fires  of  St.  John  on  June  23;  the 
patriotic  holiday  on  August  6,  attended 
by  great  merrymaking;  the  interesting 
festival  of  planting  in  October,  when  the 
oxen,  which  are  used  in  plowing,  are  dec¬ 
orated  and  take  part  in  the  fiesta;  strange 
ceremonies  on  All  Saints  and  All  Souls 
Days;  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception,  early  in  December,  w'hich  is  ob¬ 
served  by  the  indigenous  groups  with 
dancing  and  music,  and  weirdly  masked 
kullahuas. 

The  tourist  who  is  fortunate  enough  to 
visit  La  Paz  during  the  latter  part  of  Janu¬ 
ary  will  see  the  famous  fair  called  Alacitas, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  delightful 
of  all  the  festivals.  The  Plaza  de  San 
Pedro  is  reserved  for  this  fair,  which  lasts 
from  January  24  to  29.  All  around  the 
square  is  a  double  row  of  open  stalls  filled 
with  native  wares. 

Everything  attracts  one, — the  brightly 
colored  woven  pieces,  curious  caps  and 
belts,  fur  rugs,  scarfs  and  ponchos  made  of 
the  silky  fine  vicuna  wool.  The  expert 
workmanship  of  the  silversmith  is  displayed 
in  teaspoons  with  filigree  handles,  deli¬ 
cately  spun  threads  of  shining  Bolivian  sil¬ 
ver,  coiled  in  exquisite  figures.  ^Vide 
bracelets  of  this  same  filigree,  with  orna¬ 
ments  of  tiny  llamas  and  monoliths,  delight 
the  person  who  appreciates  distinctiveness 
in  design  and  workmanship.  Coffee  serv¬ 
ices  and  tea  sets  in  heavy  pounded  silver 
appeal  to  the  artistic  eye.  Candlesticks, 
antique  in  design  and  bearing  the  marks  of 
years,  are  sometimes  found. 

Copper  vases  and  bowls  gleam  in  the  sun¬ 
light.  There  are  vases  so  small  that  they 
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can  be  used  only  as  bric-a-brac;  others  are 
so  large  that  they  add  grandeur  to  a  salon. 

The  visitor  to  Alacitas  may  enjoy  the  fair 
even  without  understanding  its  signifi¬ 
cance;  but  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
the  festival  will  open  to  him  vistas  that  he 
had  never  imagined. 

At  each  counter  or  stall  will  be  something 
in  miniature:  A  knitted  cap,  a  bag,  a  bas¬ 
ket,  a  set  of  spoons,  a  copper  or  silver  tray 
with  complete  tea  set,  or  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  And  in  some  places  one  will  find 
the  Ekeko,  the  central  figure  of  the  Alacitas. 
He  is  a  little  plaster  image,  with  a  large  red 
nose  and  a  good-natured  grin.  He  wears  a 
bright  knitted  cap,  with  earflaps,  and  over 
that  a  little  felt  hat.  On  his  back  is  a  pack 
such  as  no  one  ever  carried !  Tiny  sacks  of 


rice,  flour,  sugar,  salt,  coffee,  miniature 
copper  kettles,  balls  of  wool,  cigarettes  and 
matches,  coins,  bits  of  clothing,  plaster 
animals. 

Seeing  this  gay  fellow  one  gets  the  idea 
and  the  spirit  of  the  festival.  The  Ekeko 
was  the  god  of  prosperity  of  the  ancient 
Collas.  Whatever  his  devotees  wished  to 
acquire  they  bought  in  miniature  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  image.  .Amiable  god  that  he 
was,  he  always  helped  them  to  obtain  all 
that  they  desired.  Hence,  the  miniature 
objects  served  a  real  purpose. 

The  tourist  may  not  be  superstitious,  but 
he  is  sure  to  want  an  Ekeko  to  carry  away 
with  him.  It  will  serve  as  a  remembrance 
of  the  most  interesting  festival  he  will 
ever  see. 


GATEWAY  AT  TIAHUANACU 

A  thrcc-hour  trip  from  La  Paz  will  bring  the  tourist  to  Tiahuanacu,  ages  back  in  time. 


Motes  on 

INTER-AMERICAN  BOOKS 
AND  LIBRARIES 


Motional  Library  of  Colombia  dedicated 

The  dedication  of  the  new  National  Li¬ 
brary  in  Bogota  took  place  on  July  20, 
1938.  The  library  moved  from  its  out¬ 
grown  quarters  in  the  former  Convento 
de  San  Agustin  to  a  new  building  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose  and  furnished 
with  the  most  modern  library  equipment. 
The  director  of  the  library.  Dr.  Daniel 
Samper  Ortega,  and  the  outgoing  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Colombia,  Dr.  Alfonso  Lopez, 
spoke  at  the  dedication  ceremonies. 

At  the  same  time  an  international  book 
exhibition  was  opened  as  part  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  Bogota. 
Many  foreign  governments  sent  repre¬ 
sentative  collections  of  national  books, 
which  were  to  be  added  to  the  library  at 
the  close  of  the  exhibition.  An  American 
visitor  to  the  exhibition  called  it  “amaz¬ 
ingly  beautiful,”  and  spoke  especially  of 
the  valuable  collection  ofFrench  art,  the  fine 
selection  of  English  books,  and  the  large  Ger¬ 
man  exhibit.  The  United  States  was  well 
represented,  although  somewhat  tardily. 

‘‘'‘Theatre  in  Mlexico’’ 

A  handsome  and  extremely  interesting 
special  issue  of  the  Theatre  Arts  Monthly 
(New  York)  for  August  1938  discussed 
Theatre  in  Mexico.  The  well-known  Mexi¬ 
can  artist,  Miguel  Covarrubias,  was  spe¬ 
cial  editor.  The  issue  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles  by  authorities,  with  70 
beautiful  illustrations  in  line  and  half  tone: 
Good  artists  make  good  neighbors,  by  Edith 


J.  R.  Isaacs;  Pre-Hispanic  dance  and  theatre, 
by  Carlos  Merida;  Spellbound  stages,  by 
Salvador  Novo;  The  film  on  the  road  to  truth, 
by  Adolfo  Best-Maugard;  Slapstick  and 
venom,  by  Miguel  Covarrubias;  Pastorals 
and  popular  performances,  by  Francisco  Mon- 
terde;  Hope  and  curiosity.  Experimental  Thea¬ 
tre:  As  a  source,  by  Xavier  Villaurrutia,  ^4^ 
a  profession,  by  Rodolfo  Usigli;  and  The 
story  retold,  by  Luis  Sandi. 

Peru  honors  an  American  author 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  117th  anniversary  of  Peruvian  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  Lima  City  Council  pre¬ 
sented  to  Blair  Niles  a  gold  medal  for  her 
Peruvian  pageant,  in  which  she  gives  a  pano¬ 
rama  of  Peruvian  history  beginning  with 
pre-Incan  days. 

Boundary  map,  BrazU-Colombia 

The  Brazilian-Colombian  Mixed  Boun¬ 
dary  Commission  has  completed  its  five- 
year  study  of  the  boundary  between  the 
two  countries,  and  published  a  detailed 
map  showing  the  established  line.  The 
Pan  American  Union  has  received  a  copy 
of  the  duly  authenticated  map  of  the 
boundary  published  by  the  Gabinete  Pho- 
tocartographico  do  Estado  Maior  do  Exer- 
cito  do  Brasil. 

Library  science  in  Sdo  Paulo,  Brazil 

The  first  class  in  library  science  in  Sao 
Paulo  was  organized  in  August  1936  under 
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the  direction  of  Professor  Mario  de  An¬ 
drade  of  the  Departamento  de  Cultura. 
The  course  of  study,  designed  for  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  public  library  of  the  city  of 
Sao  Paulo,  was  planned  by  the  librarians 
of  that  institution  and  approved  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Andrade.  Senhora  Adelpha  S.  R.  de 
Figueiredo,  chief  librarian  of  the  city  pub¬ 
lic  library,  has  conducted  courses  in  cata¬ 
loging,  classification,  bibliography  and  ref¬ 
erence,  and  one  in  library  administration. 
An  additional  course  on  The  History  oj 
Books  has  been  given  by  Professor  Rubdns 
Borba  de  Moraes.  From  a  small  beginning 
the  class  has  gradually  increased  until  in 
1938  the  graduation  of  60  students  is  ex¬ 
pected.  The  staff  consists  of  two  instruc¬ 
tors  and  a  secretary. 

Bibliographical  publications 

Interesting  bibliographical  publications  of 
which  the  Pan  American  Union  has  re¬ 
ceived  notice  are  the  following: 

The  Bolelim  de  Ariel,  a  Rio  de  Janeiro 
monthly,  published  in  its  May  issue  a  brief, 
annotated  bibliography  on  slavery  and  the 
negro  in  Brazil,  and  a  list  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  series  Biblioteca  de  Divulgaqdo 
Cientifica  relating  to  Brazilian  negro  history 
and  culture.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Brazil,  which 
was  commemorated  in  May  1938,  was  the 
occasion  for  this  bibliography. 

The  Bolelin  del  Anuario  Bibliografico  Cu- 
bano,  an  eight-page  quarterly,  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  Habana  by  Fermin  Peraza  y  Sar- 
ausa.  Director.  Ano  1,  number  1  is  de¬ 
voted  to  all  the  works  and  translations  of 
Jose  Maria  Heredia  which  appear  in  the 
collection  of  the  old  Revista  de  Cuba,  first 
published  in  1877.  Succeeding  issues  of 
the  Bolelin  will  contain  bibliographical  in¬ 
formation  about  other  authors. 

The  Biblioteca  Municipal  de  La  Ha¬ 
bana,  of  which  .Senor  Peraza  Sarausa  is 


librarian,  has  begun  its  Serie  D:  Indices  de 
Revistas  Cubanas  with  the  publication  of  the 
Indice  de  la  '‘Revista  de  Cuba.''  This  Revisla 
first  appeared  in  January,  1 877,  edited  by 
Jose  .\ntonio  Cortina.  Subsequent  num¬ 
bers  of  Serie  D  are  to  contain  indexes  to  the 
Revista  Cubana,  edited  by  Enrique  Jose 
Varona,  which  was  a  continuation  of  Cor¬ 
tina’s  publication,  and  to  the  reviews  Cuba 
Contempordnea  and  El  Figaro. 

In  September  1937  the  Press  and  Pub¬ 
licity  Bureau  (Departmento  Autonomo  de 
Prensa  y  Publicidad),  which  is  in  charge 
of  all  publications  of  the  various  govern¬ 
ment  departments  of  Mexico,  issued  the 
first  number  of  the  monthly  Revista  de  Ha¬ 
cienda.  Each  issue  contains  a  list  of  recent 
acquisitions  to  the  library  of  the  Treasury 
Department  available  for  public  use.  Cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  Revista  are  devoted  to 
the  activities  and  service  of  the  Bureau  of 
Library  and  Economic  .\rchives;  bibliog¬ 
raphies  on  special  subjects  are  given  from 
time  to  time.  The  September  1937  issue 
contained  a  15-page  bibliography  on 
agrarian  legislation.  Other  special  bibliog¬ 
raphies  include  those  on  statistical  works. 
February  1938;  political  science,  March; 
and  Mexican  revolutions,  April.  Some 
facsimiles  of  the  title  pages  of  rare  books  in 
the  library  have  also  been  printed. 

.Adrian  del  Valle  is  preparing  Indices  dt 
las  memorias  de  la  Sociedad  Economica  di 
Amigos  del  Pais,  1793-1896,  of  which  vol.  1 
has  appeared.  Since  this  Cuban  body  is 
the  oldest  learned  society  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  indexes  will  doubtless  give  a  key  to 
much  material  of  interest. 

La  Casa  de  Montalvo,  a  bibliographical 
and  literary  journal  of  Ambato,  Ecuador, 
is  the  organ  of  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores 
Nacionales.  It  has  been  published  ir¬ 
regularly  from  1931  to  date  but  will  hence¬ 
forth  appear  three  times  a  year:  On  April 
13,  when  Ambato  commemorates  Montal¬ 
vo’s  birth;  and  on  .\ugust  10  and  Novera- 
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her  12,  dates  significant  in  the  history  of 
Ecuador.  The  April  1938  number  has  the 
following  sections;  Publicaciones  sobre 
Montalvo;  Seccibn  literaria;  Rasgos  bibli- 
ogr^ficos  acerca  de  libros  nacionales; 
Libros  ambatenos;  Seccion  bibliografica. 

The  May-June  1938  number  of  Clio, 
published  bi-monthly  by  the  Academia 
Dominicana  de  la  Historia,  contains  a  new 
section  devoted  to  Dominican  bibliography 
which  will  be  continued  hereafter.  The 
list  is  compiled  from  books  presented  to  the 
Academia  Dominicana  by  Dominican 
publishers. 

The  April  1938  number  of  the  Boletin 
Bibliogrdjico,  published  by  the  Biblioteca 
Central  de  la  Universidad  Mayor  de  San 
Marcos  de  Lima,  contains  an  extensive, 
well  annotated  and  classified  bibliography 
of  Peruvian  anthropology’,  covering  1936 
and  1937,  by  Federico  Schwab.  This 
work  represents  a  continuation  of  the 
bibliography  of  Peruvian  ethnology,  a 
compilation  covering  the  period  1900-35, 
which  was  published  in  the  Boletin,  ano 
IX,  nos.  1-4  of  1936. 

The  April  number  also  contains  the  first 
of  a  series  of  bio-bibliographies  of  con¬ 
temporary  Peruvian  authors.  The  plan  of 
the  editors  is  to  give  bio-bibliographical 
information  about  two  men  in  each  issue, 
one  a  scientist  and  the  other  a  man  of 
letters.  This  issue  contains  such  data 
about  Godofredo  Garcia  and  Enrique 
Lopez  Albujar. 

Two  literary  competitions  in  Cuba 

The  Sociedad  Econdmica  de  .\migos  del 
Pais  in  Habana  has  announced  a  literary 
competition  to  commemorate  the  first 
centenary  of  the  death  of  the  great  Cuban 
poet  Jos6  Maria  Heredia,  to  be  observ’ed 
in  May  1939.  Papers  upon  the  subject 
Jo«  Marta  Heredia  y  sus  ohras;  estudio 
bibliografico  v  critico,  must  be  submitted  in 


Spanish  by  January  9,  1939.  Two  prizes 
will  be  awarded,  the  first  to  consist  of  300 
pesos  and  100  copies  of  the  winning  study, 
printed  by  the  Sociedad,  and  the  second 
to  be  100  pesos. 

In  January  1938  a  “Permanent  Amer¬ 
ican  Book  Competition”  was  instituted  by 
the  Public  Library  of  Matanzas.  under  the 
Secretary  of  Education  of  Cuba  and  the 
Grupo  America,  an  international  organ¬ 
ization  fostering  American  ideals.  Awards 
will  be  made  on  December  10  of  each  year. 
Books  must  be  in  Spanish,  English,  French 
or  Portuguese,  and  should  be  submitted  in 
duplicate  by  November  30.  Those  pre¬ 
sented  later  will  be  considered  in  the 
following  year.  Entries  will  be  judged 
upon  their  merit  in  their  respective  fields, 
which  may  be  literature,  engineering, 
natural  science,  medical  science,  law, 
social  or  political  science,  pedagogy,  phil¬ 
osophy,  religion  (e.xcluding  dogma),  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  fine  arts,  commerce,  eco¬ 
nomics,  finance,  industry  and  employment, 
sports,  military  and  naval  science,  and 
bibliography.  Books  most  representative 
of  American  ideals  will  be  given  preference, 
and  none  of  a  nature  derogatory  to  friendly 
relations  among  the  American  nations  will 
be  admitted.  Awards  will  consist  of  the 
medals  “America”  and  “Bolivar,”  and  ten 
grand  honorary  and  twenty  honorary 
diplomas.  After  the  annual  award  one 
copy  of  each  book  received  will  be  perma¬ 
nently  deposited  with  the  Grupo  .\merica 
and  the  Public  Library  of  Matanzas. 
Further  information  in  connection  with 
the  competition  may  be  obtained  from 
either  of  these  institutions. 

New  books  in  the  Library  of  the  Pan 
American  Union 

.\mong  the  hundreds  of  botiks  received  in 
the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the 
Pan  .American  L^nion  during  May  and 
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June  1938  a  few  may  be  singled  out  for 
mention. 

As  usual,  a  lars;e  number  of  government 
reports  was  received,  almost  every  republic 
in  the  Pan  American  Union  being  repre¬ 
sented.  Outstanding  among  these  was  the 
report  in  ten  lavishly  illustrated  volumes 
describing  the  administration  of  President 
.\gustm  P.  Justo  in  .Argentina.  Peru  sent  a 
unique  pamphlet,  illustrated  with  pictorial 
graphs,  showing  the  progress  of  the  country 
from  1933  to  1937  under  President  Bena¬ 
vides.  Other  reports  of  special  interest 
were  the  provisional  figures  for  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Agricultural  and  Stock  Census  taken 
in  1937  and  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Peruvian  Social  Security  Fund. 

Among  the  important  documents  pre¬ 
served  by  the  Pan  American  Union  for  its 
own  use  and  that  of  students  are  the  reports 
of  Pan  American  conferences  and  con¬ 
gresses.  Such  reports  received  for  the 
period  under  discussion  include  the  Eng¬ 
lish  version  of  the  stenographic  reports  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Inter- American 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace, 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1936;  the  complete 
report  in  English  and  Spanish  of  the  First 
Inter-American  Radio  Conference,  held  in 
Habana  in  1937;  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  Second  Pan  American  Coffee  Con¬ 
ference,  which  took  place  in  the  same  city 
and  year.  Among  national  conferences, 
reports  of  which  were  obtained,  were  the 
Third  Congress  of  Cooperation,  held  in 
.Argentina  in  1936,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Museo  Social  Argentino;  the  Second 
Regional  Indian  Conference,  held  in  Urua- 
pan,  Mexico,  in  1937;  the  Fourth  Pan 
•American  Tuberculosis  Congress,  held  in 
Santiago  in  1937  (volume  2  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings)  ;  and  the  Third  Argentine  High¬ 
way  Congress,  held  last  year. 

The  history  of  the  Americas  continues  to 
engage  the  attention  of  many  present-day 
writers.  In  addition  to  these  modern  his¬ 


tories,  numerous  volumes  of  historical  doc¬ 
uments  or  reprints  of  early  histories  are 
received  in  the  Library  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union.  Among  books  dealing  with 
the  colonial  epioch  are  the  following  recent 
accessions:  Misiones  diplomaticas  {Misiones  de 
M alias  Irigoyen,  Jose  Agustin  de  Aguirre  y 
Thomas  Crompton y  Mariano  Moreno'),  volume 

I,  published  by  the  .Archivo  General  of 
.Argentina;  El  Pago  de  los  Lobos;  noticias  y 
apuntes,  by  Juan  R.  Angueira,  volume 
XIII  in  the  series  on  the  towns  in  Buenos 
.Aires  Province,  published  by  the  Historical 
Archives  of  the  Province;  Boletin  del  Centro 
de  Investigaciones  Historicas,  1937,  Guayaquil, 
an  issue  commemorating  the  fourth  cente¬ 
nary  of  the  founding  of  that  city  by  Ore¬ 
llana;  Cronica  de  la  Provincia  del  Santismo 
Nombre  de  Jesus  de  Guatemala  de  la  Orden  de  n. 
serafico  padre  San  Francisco  en  el  reino  de  la 
Nueva  Espaha  ...  by  Francisco  V4zquez; 
Studies  in  the  administration  of  the  Indians  in 
New  Spain.  Ill,  by  Lesley  Byrd  Simpson; 
Historia  de  la  dominacion  espahola  en  Mexico, 
con  una  advertencia  por  Genaro  Estrada,  volume 

II,  by  Manuel  Orozco  y  Berra;  Francisco  de 
Toledo,  fifth  viceroy  of  Peru,  1569-1581  ...  by 
Arthur  Franklin  Zimmerman;  Las  finanzas 
de  Venezuela  bajo  el  regimen  espahol,  by 
Laureano  Vallenilla  Lanz. 

Among  works  concerning  a  later  period 
are  the  following:  Alas  da  Camara  da  cidade 
de  S.  Paulo,  1839  .  .  .  and  Cartas  de  datas  de 
terra,  both  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Departamento  de  Cultura,  Sao  Paulo; 
and  0  Arquivo  Nacional  [do  Brasil]  {1838- 
1938)  by  Alcides  Bezerra.  The  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  Subsidios  para  a  historia  do  Arquivo 
nacional  na  comemoraqdo  do  seu  primeiro  cente- 
ndrio  (1838-1938):  0  Arquivo  no  imperio  .  .  . 
has  also  been  received.  Other  books  in¬ 
clude:  The  Writings  of  George  Washington 
from  the  original  manuscript  sources,  1745-99, 
vol.  24,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  George  Washington  Bicen¬ 
tennial  Commission  by  John  C.  Fitzpat- 
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trick;  Marti  en  Mexico,  by  Jose  de  J.  Nunez 
V  Dominguez;  Critica  de  nuestra  historia 
moderna;  primer  pertodo  del  Estado  libre  en  la 
parte  espanola  de  la  isla  de  Santo  Domingo,  by 
Gustavo  Adolfo  Mejia  Richard,  a  work 
approved  by  the  Instituto  Dominicano  de 
Investigaciones  Historicas;  and  Republican 
Hispanic  America:  a  history,  by  Charles  Ed¬ 
ward  Chapman. 

Two  works  covering  a  largely  identical 
period  are  The  United  States  government  and 
Latin  American  independence,  1810-30,  by 
James  Johnston  Auchmuty,  lately  scholar 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  The  United 
States  and  the  disruption  of  the  Spanish  empire, 
1810-1822;  a  study  of  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  Spain  and  with  the 
rebel  Spanish  colonies,  by  Charles  Carroll 
Griffin,  a  thesis  submitted  for  the  Ph.  D. 
degree  at  Columbia  University.  third 
Ixxik  dealing  not  only  with  this  period  but 
with  the  four  preceding  decades  is  Vernon 

G.  Sctscr's  The  commercial  reciprocity  policy  of 
the  United  States,  1774-1829.  The  author 
plans  to  continue  his  study  to  1860.  Two 
books  dealing  with  very  recent  history  are 
The  United  States  in  world  affairs,  an  account 
of  American  foreign  relations,  1937,  by  VV’hitney 

H.  Shepardson  in  collaboration  with  W'il- 
liam  O.  Scroggs,  and  Un  momenta  de  transi- 
cion  poTitica,  1934-35  containing  the  mes¬ 
sages  and  decress  of  President  \’elasco 
Ibarra  of  Ecuador  and  newspaper  articles 
concerning  his  administration.  \  work 
entitled  Ciencia  historica  y  filosofia  de  la  his¬ 
toria;  espirituy  rnetodo  de  su  ensehanza  ...  is 
by  the  pen  of  an  Argentine  author,  .^ngel 
C.  Bassi. 

The  prize-winning  biography  of  Maximo 
G6mez  by  Ramon  Infiesta  was  issued  as  a 
publication  of  the  Cuban  Academy  of 
History.  Also  by  a  Cuban  author,  Ro- 
Ix'rto  Agramonte,  is  Biograjia  del  dictador 
Garcia  Moreno;  estudio  psicopatologico  e  his- 
torico.  The  author  seeks  to  analyze  the 
l)ersonality  of  Gabriel  Garcia  Moreno,  a 


former  President  of  Ecuador,  in  accordance 
with  modern  psychology. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  two  biogra¬ 
phies  published  in  English  have  now  ap¬ 
peared  also  in  Spanish  translation;  Emil 
Ludwig’s  Life  of  Roosevelt,  published  in 
Buenos  Aires,  and  Phyllis  Marschall’s  and 
John  Crane’s  Bolivar,  issued  in  Santiago, 
Chile. 

River  Plate  personalities,  a  biographical 
dictionary  .  .  .,  edited  by  Wilfrid  John 
Lamb,  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  book 
giving  biographical  sketches  of  prominent 
Argentines,  Uruguayans  and  Paraguayans 
and  of  British,  North  .\merican  and  other 
foreigners  resident  in  or  connected  with  the 
River  Plate  republics. 

Several  works  were  received  on  pending 
boundary  disputes.  These  include  El 
tratado  de  1843  con  los  indios  moscos  {refutacion 
a  don  Diego  Manuel  Chamorro)  by  Augusto  C. 
Coello,  Tegucigalpa;  some  publications 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  .Af¬ 
fairs  of  Honduras;  Algunos  documentos 
sobre  la  sober ania  y  posesion  ejercidas  par  Hon¬ 
duras  en  el  territorio  de  la  Mosquitia  que  le 
dispula  \icaragua,  1894-1937,  and  Validezdel 
laudo  de  1906  [de  su  majestad  Alfonso  A7//] 
en  la  disputa  de  limites  territoriales  de  Honduras 
y  .\icaragua.  Dictamen  de  tres  jurisconsultos 
salvadorehos,  dr.  Manuel  Castro  Ramirez,  dr. 
Reyes  Arrieta  Rossi,  [v]  dr.  Enrique  Cordova; 
El  laudo  de  s.  m.  el  rey  de  Espaha  don  Alfonso 
XIII,  que  dirimio  la  controversia  de  limites  entre 
Honduras  y  Nicaragua,  no  es  contradictorio  ni 
ofrece  dudas  para  su  ejecucion,  by  Jose  Augusto 
Padilla;  and  Exposicion  sobre  la  cuestion  de 
limites  entre  Nicaragua  y  Honduras  y  protocolo 
de  arreglo  suscrito  el  21  de  enero  de  1931. 

Three  more  works  presenting  the  Hondu¬ 
ran  viewpoint  were  El  arbitraje  entre  Hondu¬ 
ras  )’  Nicaragua;  rectificacion  documentada  al 
exemo.  sehor  don  Jose  Dolores  Gamez,  Ministro 
de  relaciones  exteriores  del  Gobierno  de  Nicaragua 
.  .  .  by  .-\ntonio  .\.  Ramirez  F.  Fontecha; 
Limites  entre  Honduras  v  .Nicaragua  en  el 
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Atlantico;  historia  cartogrdfica  documentada,  by 
Pedro  Rivas;  and  Historia  documentada  de  los 
limites  entre  la  Republica  de  Honduras  y  las  de 
.\icaragua,  El  Salvador  y  Guatemala  ...  by 
.•\ntonio  R.  Vallejo. 

Publications  bearing  on  the  Ecuadorean- 
Peruvian  boundary  controversy  received  in 
the  period  under  discussion  were  El  pro- 
blema  fronterigo  entre  Ecuador  y  Peruy  el  mapa 
oficial  del  Peru  de  1826  by  Richard  Muller 
and  A  study  of  the  question  of  boundaries  be¬ 
tween  the  republics  of  Peru  and  Ecuador  by 
Vicente  Santamaria  de  Paredes,  translated 
by  Harry  Weston  Van  Dyke. 

Numerous  books  dealing  with  economics 
and  sociology  were  also  among  the  acces¬ 
sions.  Of  special  interest  at  the  present 
time  are  three  dealing  with  oil  in  Mexico. 
These  are  El  conflicto  del  petroleo  en  Mexico, 
published  by  the  Workers  University  of 
Mexico;  Mexico  y  su  petroleo,  by  F.  Bach 
and  M.  de  la  Pena;  and  Oil  industry  in 
Mexico,  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Mexican 
Press  and  Publicity  Bureau,  which  sets 
forth  the  policy  of  the  general  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  petroleum  industry  of  Mexico, 
created  by  a  decree  issued  in  1937. 

A  very  valuable  work,  The  Republics  of 
South  America,  a  report  by  a  study  group 
of  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,  London,  gives  a  compre¬ 
hensive  economic  study  of  the  southern 
continent,  including  a  historical  back¬ 
ground  and  a  discussion  of  communica¬ 
tions,  population,  colonization,  land,  lalxir 
conditions,  finance,  religion,  culture  and 
education,  and  international  relations. 

A  contribution  from  Dr.  Julio  Lozano  is 
entitled  La  industria  minera  en  Honduras 
protegida  por  el  Estado;  heneficio  que  recibe  el 
pais  en  relacion  a  las  utilidades  que  obtiene  el 
capital  extranjero.  The  settlement  of  the 
province  of  Buenos  Aires  is  discussed  in  a 
lengthy  book  entitled  Instituto  de  coloniga- 
cidn  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires,  entidad 
autarquica,  ley  1118.  .intecedenles  de  su 


creacion,  published  by  the  Instituto  de 
Colonizacion  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos 
Aires.  Senhor  Placido  e  Silva  gives  in 
As  caixas  economicas  federais  ...  a  full 
description  of  federal  savings  banks  in 
Brazil;  Jorge  Martin  Rodrigues  brought 
together,  under  the  title  Sdo  Paulo  de 
ontem  e  de  hoje,  awarded  a  prize  by  the 
Departamento  de  Cultura  of  that  city, 
interesting  information  and  statistics  con¬ 
cerning  its  history,  geography,  economic 
conditions  and  social  welfare.  The  Anuario 
agucarero  de  Cuba,  1938  contains  not  only 
figures  on  Cuban  sugar  production  and 
export  with  other  pertinent  data  but  also 
a  discussion  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  Part 
of  the  text  is  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 
A  report  by  Maurice  Dartigue  issued  by 
the  Service  National  de  la  Production 
Agricole  et  de  I’Enseignement  Rural  of 
Haiti  is  called  Conditions  rurales  en  Haiti; 
quelques  donnees  basees  en  partie  sur  I'etude 
de  884  families.  A  study  of  Uruguayan 
economic  conditions  called  El  Uruguay 
entre  dos  siglos  {apuntes  para  un  programa  de 
la  nueva  etapa)  .  .  .  was  written  by  Manuel 
Bernardez. 

Among  the  important  books  devoted  to 
legislation  were  Derecho  del  trabajo  en  la 
Republica  Argentina;  doctrina,  legislacion, 
jurisprudencia  by  Juan  D.  Ramirez  Gronda. 
Another  similar  work  was  Legislacion  sobre 
trabajo  de  Mexico  by  Felipe  Santibanez. 
Concordancias  y  jurisprudencia  del  codigo 
civil  chileno,  volume  1  corresponding  to  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Code,  by  Franklin 
Otero  Espinosa,  was  also  received.  The 
Chilean  mining  code  and  regulations,  the 
legislation  concerning  the  public  use  of 
water  in  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  customs 
and  electoral  laws  and  a  collection  of 
Venezuelan  laws  and  regulations  concern¬ 
ing  hydrocarijons  and  other  combustibles 
were  among  the  otlier  material  of  this 
nature  received. 
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The  report  of  the  national  committee  of 
the  Confederacion  de  Trabajadores  de 
Mexico  for  1936-37  has  text  in  Spanish, 
English  and  French. 

Two  of  the  books  on  education  which 
came  to  the  Library  during  the  time  under 
discussion  were  Caracterislicas  biologicas 
de  los  escolares  proletarios,  report  of  the 
Instituto  Nacional  de  Psicopedagogia  of 
Mexico  of  work  directed  by  Jose  Gomez 
Robleda  with  the  cooperation  of  various 
other  experts.  In  Cinematogrqfia  escolar 
Ida  R.  Luciani  of  Argentina  writes  on 
educational  motion  pictures  as  used  in 
Europe  and  in  various  South  American 
countries.  A  large  collection  of  textbooks 
was  presented  by  a  Cuban  publisher. 

Among  the  publications  on  scientific 
subjects,  one  of  the  most  elaborate  received 
was  Fernando  Foglio  Miramontes’  Geo- 
grajia  economico-agrtcola  del  Eslado  de  Micho- 
acan  in  four  large  volumes,  with  many 
tables  and  maps.  Senor  Foglio  devoted 
the  years  from  1926  to  1936  to  writing  this 
detailed  geography. 

More  and  more  scientific  publications 
bearing  on  agriculture  are  received  from 
Latin  America.  Uruguay  has  begun  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Archtvo  fitotecnico  del  Uruguay, 
edited  by  the  Instituto  Fitotecnico  y  Semi- 
Hero  Nacional  “La  Estanzuela”.  Volume 
two  of  this  Archivo  commemorates  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  plant  genetics 
in  Uruguay  and  shows  the  progress  of 
scientific  agriculture  in  that  country. 
Two  other  publications  received  were 
reports  of  investigators  sent  by  one  coun¬ 
try  to  another.  M.  Monfolis  in  Le  caje  au 
Salvador  el  au  Guatemala;  rapport  sur  tin 
voyage  (T etudes  dans  ces  pays  gives  an  account 
of  his  studies  on  Ix'half  of  the  Haitian  .\gri- 
cultural  Services,  while  Jorge  R.  Lorenzo 
recounts  in  Las  estaciones  experimentales  algo- 
doneras  en  los  list  ados  Unidos  de  Aorteamerica; 
injorme  preliminar  preparado  por  cl  ..  .  JeJe 
de  estaciones  experimentales  de  la  Junta  \acional 


del  Algodon  what  an  Argentine  .saw  in 
United  States  cotton  experimental  stations. 
Other  new  monographs  of  a  scientific  na¬ 
ture  include  Sentido  de  una  lucha  biologica, 
a  Colombian  study  of  the  cotton  pest  sa- 
cadodes  pyralis  by  Luis  Maria  Murillo;  and 
several  reports  from  the  Peruvian  Bureau 
of  Agriculture. 

The  publications  of  museum  and  scien¬ 
tific  institutes  form  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  science.  The  Museu 
Paulista,  for  example,  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
published  in  the  twenty-third  volmue  of  its 
Revista  20  scientific  studies  on  parasites, 
serums  and  zoology,  while  the  volume  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Instituto  Oswaldo  Cruz  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  commemorate  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  scientific  activities 
of  Professor  Lauro  Travassos  contains  arti¬ 
cles  by  almost  80  scientists,  some  of  which, 
however,  had  already  appeared  in  English, 
French  or  German.  Nos.  142  and  143  of 
the  Anales  de  la  Universidad  de  Montevideo 
are  devoted  to  medical  articles  and  to  part 
of  the  work  on  La  independencia  de  la  Banda 
Oriental  by  Setembrino  E.  Pereda.  A  vol¬ 
ume  of  nearly  600  pages  contains  the  report 
of  the  .Argentine  Commission  sent  by  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  to  the  United 
States  last  year  to  study  the  disposition  of 
sewage. 

American  archaeology  and  anthropology- 
continue  to  hold  the  interest  of  authors  and 
readers.  The  Museo  Antropologico  y 
Etnografico  of  Buenos  Aires  sent  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  the  third  number  in 
its  series  .A,  which  contains  a  numlx'r  of 
important  articles  on  expeditions  under 
the  auspices  of  the  museum.  Dr.  W.  C. 
Bennett  tells  in  Excavations  in  Bolivia  the 
results  of  his  expedition  on  Ix'half  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
1933-34.  Other  titles  in  this  field  are 
Historical  and  ethnographical  material  on  the 
Jivaro  Indians,  by  M.  \V.  Stirline;  of  the 
Smillisonian  Institution;  Prehistoria  e  his- 
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toria  antigua  de  Guatemala,  by  the  well-known 
archaeologist  J.  Antonio  \’illacorta  C.; 
and  No.  6  of  the  Ethnological  Studies  of  the 
Gothenburg  Ethnological  Museum,  con¬ 
taining  original  documents  from  the  Cuna 
Indians  of  San  Bias,  Panama,  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  another  Mexican  piule-drug. 
The  Maya  Society  and  its  work  are  described 
in  a  pamphlet  stating  that  the  purpose  of 
this  society,  whose  president  is  the  well- 
known  archaeologist  Dr.  William  Gates, 
is  to  promote  the  ‘‘knowledge  and  better 
understanding  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Indian  races  of  Middle  America,  past 
and  present,  and  particularly  those  matters 
relating  to  the  Maya  people,  and  their 
country.” 

\  handsomely  illustrated  publication  is 
the  book  byjoaquim  de  Sousa  Leao,  filho, 
now  Counselor  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy  in 
Washington,  on  Frans  Post,  1612-80,  which 
describes  the  Brazilian  pictures  of  this 
Dutch  artist,  who  went  to  Brazil  in  the 
suite  of  Maurice  of  Xassau-Siegen.  The 
author  says  that  although  most  of  these 
landscapes  were  painted  far  from  Brazil, 
they  are  faithful  portraits  of  the  country 
and  that  Post  was  an  artist  who  portrayed 
a  scene  for  its  own  sake,  as  if  it  were  a 
living  model.  (The  Widener  Gallery  and 
the  Detroit  Museum  of  .\rt  have  examples 
of  Post’s  work.) 

In  the  field  of  literature  many  interesting 
iKKjks  were  received.  The  third  and  fourth 
volumes  in  the  liihlioteca  de  autores  brasilehos 
traducidos  al  Castellano  were  Ijjs  sertones  (Os 
sertoes)  ...  of  Euclides  da  Cunha,  trans¬ 
lated  l)y  Benjamin  de  Garay,  a  story  of 
pioneering  in  Brazil.  I  his  series  of  transla¬ 
tions  into  .Spanish  is  Ix’ing  carried  on  as  a 
jjroject  in  intellectural  cfKj[)eration. 

.Several  other  Ixxjks  were  notable  for 
their  com[)rehcnsivc  pictures  of  various 
countries.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
.Argentine  f’ornmission  of  Intellectual  (lo- 
o|X‘ration  there  was  issued  El  paisaje  )’  el 


alma  argentina;  descripciones,  cuentosy  leyendas 
del  terruho,  in  which  a  numljcr  of  extracts 
chosen  from  some  of  the  most  famous 
.Argentine  authors  describe  typical  customs 
and  scenes  of  the  country.  Octavio 
Tovares’  Do  Amagonas  a  Guanabara  (aspectos 
do  Brasil)  is,  however,  entirely  the  work  of 
one  author.  It  received  a  prize  from  the 
Touring  Club  do  Brasil  as  the  best  book  of 
travel  on  that  country.  A  Brazilian  book 
that  gives  a  fine  picture  of  persons,  scenes 
and  thought  in  Brazil  is  the  Antologia  da 
Academia  brasileira  de  letras;  trinta  anos  de 
discursos  academicos,  1897-1927,  chosen  by 
Humlx’rto  de  Campos.  This  is  the  second 
edition  of  a  valuable  anthology  containing 
excerpts  from  addresses  by  some  of  the 
most  noted  Brazilians  of  their  time.  Other 
volumes  on  national  life  are  Xotas  sobre  el 
paisaje  de  la  sierra  by  Mariano  Iberico  of 
Peru,  which  contains  .sketches  of  life  in  the 
Peruvian  Andes,  and  Im  ciudad  de  los 
milagros  by  Roberto  Luis  Cerini,  who 
describes  scenes  in  northeastern  Argentina.  ] 
The  illustrations  made  for  this  book  by  Jose 
Antonio  Pons  are  particularly  charming. 

Conjerencias,  discursos,  comunicaqoes  contains 
addresses  by  the  well-known  Brazilian 
educator  Manoel  Cicero.  Obra  literaria, 
verso  y  prosa,h  the  complete  and  definitive 
edition  of  the  literary  output  cf  the  late  ^ 
Victor  M.  Londono,  edited  by  his  friend  ^ 
Cornelio  Hispanc.  1 

The  first  complete  translation  into  Span-  " 
ish  of  the  sonnets  of  the  Cultan  poet  Jose 
Maria  de  Heredia  (who  wrote  in  French), 
made  by  the  well-known  Dominican 
author  Max  Ilcnriqucz  Ureiia,  appears  j 
under  the  title  of  Los  trojeos,  Heredia’s  j 
famous  sonnet.  Ramon  Guirao  of  Culia  | 
edited  the  anthology  called  Orbita  de  la  1 
poesia  ajrocubana  1928-37,  which  contains  J 
many  pcxnns  of  great  interest.  Tierras,  i 
mares  v  cielos  l)y  the  Honduran  (xtet  I 
Juan  Ramon  Molina  is  well  s|M)nsored  by  | 
a  preface  by  lairique  Gonzalez  and  a  | 
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bibliography  by  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle. 

A  new  dictionary  entitled  A  modern 
Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  technical 
and  engineering  dictionary  .  .  .  was  prepared 
under  the  editorship  of  R.  L.  Guinle. 

Among  books  especially  of  interest  to  the 
tourist  are  Bellezas  panordmicas,  Bolivia  by 
Eduardo  Pabon  Rada;  Palacio  Itamarati, 
resenha  historica  egiiia  descritivo  by  Joaquim  de 
Sousa  Leao  filho,  counselor  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Embassy  in  W'ashington,  a  guide  to 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Brazil, 
behind  whose  simple  exterior  are  many 
rooms  filled  with  historic  mementos, 
beautiful  furniture  and  art  treasures,  as 
well  as  others  having  the  most  modern 
library  and  office  equipment;  Navegando  a 
Rapa-.\ui;  notas  de  viaje  de  la  corbeta  general 
Baquedano  en  su  30°  expedicion  a  la  isla  de 
Pascua  el  aho  1934,  by  Julio  T.  Ramirez  O., 
which  takes  the  reader  to  Easter  Island,  that 
distant  outpost  of  Chile  whose  mysterious 
^  prehistoric  civilization  is  a  subject  for 


archaeological  study;  Chile,  pais  de  belleza 
...  is  a  collection  of  beautiful  photo¬ 
graphs  by  Jacques  Cori,  which  amply 
justifies  the  title.  \  new  edition  of  Terry's 
Guide  to  Mexico  was  received,  as  well  as  a 
Spanish  reader  called  Mexico  por  automovil. 
by  Raymond  L.  Grismer  and  Richard  H. 
Olmsted,  which  might  also  well  serve  as  a 
guide.  Jean  Austin’s  Mexico  in  your  pocket 
...  is  a  charming  little  book  illustrated 
with  color  sketches  by  \’aslav  Mariinsky 
and  with  photographs.  The  Guia  prdctica 
del  Cuzco  is  by  Gover  Zarate  M.  and 
Ecuador,  guia  turistica  by  R.  E.  Enriquez. 

The  foregoing  notes  on  Inter-American 
books  and  libraries  are  based  on  the  Pan 
American  Bookshelf,  Nos.  4,  5  and  6,  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  .All  books 
mentioned  were  received  by  the  Library; 
information  concerning  their  publishers 
may  be  found  in  the  above-mentioned 
numljers  of  the  Bookshelf. 
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Message  of  the  President  of  Mexico 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  de¬ 
livered  on  September  1,  1938,  President 
Cardenas  dealt  almost  entirely  with  the 
economic  conditions  in  Mexico  during  the 
preceding  year.  The  changes  in  the 
economic  situation  of  the  country  were 
due  partly,  he  said,  to  the  world  depression 
with  its  consequent  low  price  level  affecting 
the  sale  of  Mexican  exfjorts  in  world 


markets  and  the  new  provisions  for  pe¬ 
troleum  exploitation,  and  also  partly  to 
the  fact  that  any  social  program  of  per¬ 
manent  value  necessarily  calls  for  read¬ 
justments  involving  temporary  dislocations, 
which  will  be  justified  in  the  long  run  by 
the  improvement  not  only  of  the  masses 
but  of  the  nation. 

During  the  year  the  peso  declined  in 
exchange  value.  Since  .May  1937  domes¬ 
tic  prices  had  risen  while  prices  abroad 
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fell,  exports  decreased  and  imports  in¬ 
creased,  so  that  the  unfavorable  balance 
of  payments  had  to  be  covered  with  gold. 
Furthermore,  the  oil  companies  converted 
their  bank  deposits  into  foreign  exchange, 
which  they  sent  abroad,  and  this  action 
was  followed  by  other  withdrawals,  so 
that  sight  deposits  in  Mexican  banks  fell 
81,200,000  pesos  from  June  1937  to  June 
1938,  a  decrease  that  affected  the  monetary 
reserve. 

To  meet  the  situation  and  strengthen  the 
Mexican  peso  in  relation  to  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies,  there  were  four  courses  open  to 
the  government;  to  bring  about  a  decrease 
in  domestic  prices;  to  establish  exchange 
control;  to  maintain  the  rate  of  exchange 
by  the  use  of  its  metallic  reserves,  a  step 
that  the  government  first  tried,  supple¬ 
menting  it  with  a  sharp  tariff  increase; 
or  to  abandon  the  rate  of  exchange,  the 
measure  that  was  adopted  in  March  1938 
as  least  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

The  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  Bank 
of  Mexico  from  the  exchange  market  last 
March  kept  the  monetary  reserves  of  the 
nation  intact.  The  paper  currency  issued 
amounts  to  210,000,000  pesos,  and  the 
sight  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  Mexico  to 
96,500,000  pesos,  guaranteed  by  a  reserve 
of  129,000,000  pesos,  a  metallic  backing 
of  42.1  percent. 

The  withdrawal  of  bank  deposits,  which 
at  one  time  threatened  to  be  serious,  was 
stopped  by  increased  credits  to  private 
institutions  by  the  Bank  of  Mexico.  The 
total  resources  (capital,  reserves,  and 
deposits)  of  private  banks,  which  in  June 
1937  totaled  442,500,000  pesos,  had  fallen 
in  April  1938  to  329,000,000  pesos,  but 
they  rose  in  the  first  week  in  .August  1938 
to  340,200,000  pesos.  The  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Bank  of  Mexico  also  took 
steps  to  maintain  a  sufficient  circulation 
of  currency.  Of  the  total  of  741,400,000 


pesos  in  circulation  in  July  1937,  452,- 
600,000  pesos  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  the  rest  being  in  sight  deposits  in 
the  banks.  The  money  in  circulation  had 
decreased,  on  June  30, 1938,  to  686,800,000 
pesos,  but  of  that  sum,  the  amount  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  had  increased  to  473,- 
200,000  pesos,  a  fact  that  accounted  for 
the  slight  rise  of  only  two  points  in  the 
general  price  index,  from  124.8  to  126.7. 

The  government  has,  upon  occasion, 
overdrawn  its  account  at  the  Bank  of 
Mexico  for  special  needs.  The  overdraft 
at  the  end  of  1937  w'as  84,000,000  pesos; 
this  increased  to  90,000,000  pesos  on 
August  6,  1938,  but  as  the  Bank  had 
22,000,000  pesos’  worth  of  highway  bonds, 
which  represent  one  of  its  own  operations, 
although  legally  they  are  considered  a 
charge  upon  the  Federal  Government,  the 
net  indebtedness  was  68,000,000  pesos  on 
that  date.  President  Cardenas  stated 
that  an  overdraft  at  the  Bank  of  Mexico 
should  not  be  considered  a  normal  means 
of  meeting  Treasury  deficits,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  sum  in  question  was  small  in 
comparison  w'ith  government  investments 
in  production  or  the  increase  in  national 
property. 

Since  1935,  or  during  the  first  four 
years  of  President  Cardenas’  adminis¬ 
tration,  a  total  of  nearly  562,000,000  pesos 
has  been  spent  by  the  government,  chiefly 
on  various  important  social  and  economic 
projects.  This  includes  170,000,000  pesos 
invested  in  institutions  giving  easy  credit 
to  farmers,  workers,  ejidal  communities, 
etc.;  14,500,000  in  the  Emiliano  Zapata 
sugar  plant;  70,000,000  in  railway  con¬ 
struction;  151,800,000  in  highway  con¬ 
struction  and  bonds;  and  113,000,000  in 
irrigation,  waterworks,  and  other  hy¬ 
draulic  projects. 

Expenditures  budgeted  for  1938,  includ¬ 
ing  later  additions,  were  451,400,000  pesos, 
about  7,000,000  pesos  less  than  those  for 
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1937,  and  the  total  for  the  year  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1937— August  31,  1938  amounted 
to  453,400,000  pesos.  In  addition  to 
salaries  and  administrative  and  technical 
expenses,  50,000,000  pesos  were  devoted  to 
payments  upon  the  internal  public  debt, 
36,000,000  to  the  Banco  Nacional  de 
Credito  Ejidal,  36.000,000  to  irrigation 
and  waterworks.  23,000,000  to  railways, 
and  20,500,000  to  highways,  among  other 
items. 

President  Cardenas  spoke  at  some  length 
of  the  work  of  the  banks  in  which  the 
government  has  invested  large  sums.  The 
Banco  Nacional  de  Credito  Ejidal,  which 
has  received  126,362,000  pe.sos  from  the 
government  during  his  administration, 
has  been  carrying  out  an  important  pro¬ 
gram  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  La  Laguna,  Yucatan,  Mexi¬ 
cali,  and  El  Yaqui  it  has  organized  local 
credit  societies  with  a  view  to  preventing 
reduction  in  agricultural  production  be¬ 
cause  of  the  change  to  the  ejido  system. 
In  those  four  regions  699  ejidal  societies 
have  been  formed,  with  82,972  members. 
During  the  past  year  the  value  of  the 
crops  raised  by  the  local  societies  amounted 
to  84,070,000  pesos,  the  chief  crops  being 
cotton,  corn,  henequen,  alfalfa,  rice,  and 
wheat.  Loans  made  to  the  .societies  by 
the  bank  amounted  to  63,000,000  pesos, 
and  payments  received  to  22,300,000 
pesos. 

The  Banco  Nacional  Obrero  organized 
the  first  cooperative  societies  having  Fed¬ 
eral  participation,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  being  the  Emiliano  Zapata  sugar 
mill,  built  with  government  funds  in 
Zacatepec,  Morelos,  and  completed  early 
this  year. 

Estimated  federal  receipts  for  1937  were 
330,600,fXXJ  pesos  and  the  actual  amount 
collected  448,000,0fX).  This  large  amount 
was  due  not  to  an  increase  in  taxes  levied 
but  to  favorable  conditions.  The  esti¬ 


mated  receipts  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
were  430,700,000  pesos,  or  208,430,000  for 
the  period  from  January  to  June.  Re¬ 
ceipts  during  the  first  6  months  were 
slightly  more  than  6,000,000  pesos  under 
the  estimate,  a  small  difference  in  view  of 
the  economic  conditions  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  in  this  message. 

In  order  to  make  up  for  this  difference 
and  not  to  diminish  the  activities  of  the 
administration,  the  President  believed  it 
advisable  to  levy  a  12  percent  export  tax. 
in  view  of  the  unexpected  benefits  accru¬ 
ing  to  exporters  on  account  of  the  devalua¬ 
tion  of  the  peso.  The  law  as  passed  by 
Congress  does  not  deprive  exporters  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  profit  obtained,  but  leaves 
them  part  of  it  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  for 
exportation.  Fifty  percent  or  less  of  this 
export  tax  will  be  used  as  a  subsidy  for  the 
importations  of  products  necessary  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  country,  principally 
those  that  affect  the  cost  of  living  of  the 
working  classes. 

The  government  will  practice  strict 
economy  looking  towards  an  early  balance 
of  the  budget  and  an  accumulation  of  re¬ 
serves  to  liquidate  the  overdraft  on  the 
Bank  of  Mexico.  The  government  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  can  continue  to  put  into 
effect  the  social  benefits  which  it  has 
planned. 

.\s  part  of  the  economic  and  social  policy 
of  the  adminbstration,  it  is  important  to 
mention  the  creation  of  the  Workers’  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  National  Railways, 
which  in  the  short  sjiace  of  a  month  had 
decrea.sed  ojH'ration  costs,  improved  or¬ 
ganization  and  finances  and  efficiently 
served  the  public,  said  the  President. 

As  a  result  of  the  expropriation  of  the 
profjerty  of  a  number  of  petroleum  com¬ 
panies  the  public  s|X)ntaneously  offered 
the  government  money  to  lie  used  in  pay¬ 
ment  thereof.  This  fund  amounted  on 
August  19,  1938,  to  2,016.263  |)esos, 
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$25,290  and  33,800  gold  pesos,  and  will 
be  added  to  the  money  being  collected  by 
the  States  and  20  percent  of  the  profits  on 
the  sales  of  petroleum  abroad,  all  of  which 
will  be  deposited  in  the  National  Labor 
Bank  for  the  purpose  specified. 

“Congress  and  the  nation,”  said  the 
President,  “are  well  aware  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  determining  the  expropriation  of 
the  property  of  the  oil  companies  rebelling 
against  the  award  pronounced  by  the 
competent  authorities  in  favor  of  their 
workers.” 

The  situation  brought  about  by  the  oil 
companies’  action  meant,  he  continued, 
abandonment  of  their  operations,  con¬ 
sidered  by  law  a  public  utility.  Further¬ 
more,  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  com¬ 
panies  made  impossible  the  protection  and 
conservation  of  petroleum  resources,  as 
well  as  their  utilization  and  proper  de¬ 
velopment.  .Any  one  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  would  have  sufficed  in  itself,  and 
naturally  all  of  them  together  added  more 
weight,  to  cause  the  government  to  feel 
that  it  was  under  the  imperious  necessity 
of  decreeing  prompt  expropriation. 

•After  expropriation  the  State  was  nat¬ 
urally  obliged,  for  the  same  reasons  of 
public  utility,  to  take  over  the  operation 
of  the  petroleum  industry,  as  it  did  at  once. 

The  expropriation  of  the  oil  companies’ 
interests  cannot  give  rise  to  a  claim  for  any 
indemnity  for  oil  or  any  otlier  liydro- 
carbons  still  in  the  subsoil,  since  they 
Itclong  to  the  national  domain,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  paragraph  4,  .Article  27,  of  the 
Constitution,  and  always  liave  belonged  to 
it  according  to  Mexican  legal  tenets. 
Neither  can  there  be  any  right  to  damages 
as  claimed  by  the  concessionaires  on  the 
ground  of  deprivation  of  the  earnings  that 
they  might  have  olttained  if  they  had  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  conces¬ 
sions.  rite  only  reason  for  granting  such 
concessions  in  the  first  place  was  that 


the  exploitation  of  petroleum,  which  has 
always  been  considered  as  of  public 
utility,  should  be  made  possible.  The 
concessions  are  granted  for  a  long  period, 
just  so  that  the  concessionaires  may  re¬ 
imburse  themselves  for  their  investments, 
the  value  of  which  is  the  only  sum  which 
the  State  feels  obliged  to  guarantee. 
Therefore,  since  the  rebellious  attitude  of 
the  oil  companies  incapacitated  them  to 
continue  making  use  of  their  concessions 
and  to  maintain  exploitation  in  order  to 
continue  the  recovery  of  their  investments, 
the  government  recognizes  that  this  general 
invalidation  of  the  concessions  damages 
the  concessionaires  only  in  the  amount  of 
that  part  of  their  justifiable  investments 
which  they  have  not  yet  recovered,  and  for 
this  damages  are  to  be  paid. 

In  order  that  Mexico  may  not  be  faced  in 
the  future  with  such  problems.  Congress 
will  be  requested  to  consider  the  passage 
of  a  law  refusing  to  give  concessions  for 
the  exploitation  of  subsoil  petroleum 
and  providing  that  the  State  should  in 
the  future  have  absolute  control  of  oil 
exploitation. 

As  soon  as  the  expropriation  of  the  oil 
companies  had  been  decreed  on  March 
18,  1938,  steps  were  immediately  taken  to 
assure  the  country's  supply  of  oil.  The 
President  remarked  that  he  could  say  with 
satisfaction  that  because  of  the  cooperation 
of  the  oil  workers  and  of  those  in  charge  of 
managing  the  oil  fields  activities  in  the 
industry  had  sexm  become  well  adjusted. 

Steps  were  Iteing  taken,  the  President 
said,  to  value  the  properties  expropriated 
and  fix  the  damages  due,  the  payment 
of  which  will  lie  met  from  the  sale  of  oil 
exported  not  only  from  tlie  expropriated 
wells  but  also  from  the  fields  which  the 
government  had  been  exploiting  hitherto 
and  from  any  new  wells  brought  in. 

'I’he  President  reported  on  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  (^reat  Britain 
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as  the  result  of  the  oil  expropriation.  The 
government  of  the  latter  country  pro¬ 
tested  the  expropriation  of  several  com¬ 
panies  in  which  British  investors  were 
largely  interested,  and  requested  the 
return  of  the  expropriated  property.  In 
the  course  of  the  exchange  of  notes,  the 
Mexican  government  called  the  attention 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  fact  that  Mexican 
law  does  not  permit  any  company  to  be 
granted  rights  to  the  exploitation  of  the 
subsoil  unless  foreign  shareholders  pledge 
themselves  not  to  request  the  protection 
of  their  government,  and  that  a  statement 
to  this  effect  appears  on  stock  certificates  of 
the  Compania  Mexicana  de  Petrolco  “El 
Aguila.”  *  Furthermore,  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  was  informed  of  the  suggestion 
made  to  the  company  mentioned  to  appear 
before  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury 
and  National  Economy,  so  that  the  amount 
and  form  of  payment  of  the  damages  due 
might  be  fixed. 

On  May  11a  new  note  was  received 
from  the  British  government,  which 
brusquely  called  the  attention  of  Mexico 
to  the  fact  that  the  third  installment  of 
371,000  pesos  on  a  sum  agreed  upon  in 
a  claims  agreement  between  the  two  gov¬ 
ernments  was  overdue  and  requested  the 
immediate  payment  of  the  sum  mentioned. 
On  May  13  a  reply  was  sent  to  the  British 
government  enclosing  a  check  for  the 
amount  in  question  and  calling  to  its  at¬ 
tention  that  its  government  had  no  right 
to  analyze  the  internal  situation  of  Mexico 
and  that  there  was  a  clause  in  the  claims 
agreement  concerning  the  payment  of  in¬ 
terest  in  case  of  an  overdue  payment.  On 
the  same  date,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  wounded  the  dignity  of  the  Mexican 
nation,  the  Mexican  Minister  to  Great 
Britain  was  recalled. 

'  This  is  the  largest  oj  the  British  companies  con¬ 
cerned. — Editor 


The  nation  is  aware  that  on  July  21, 
1938,  the  Department  of  State  in  Washing¬ 
ton  delivered  to  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico 
a  note  in  which  the  United  States  ex¬ 
pressed  its  desire  that  compensation  of 
.American  citizens  affected  by  the  agrarian 
reform  after  August  30,  1927,  should  be 
paid  and  proposing  that  the  matter  should 
be  taken  before  an  arbitral  tribunal,  under 
the  conditions  provided  by  the  general 
treaty  of  inter-American  arbitration  signed 
in  Washington  January  5,  1929.  If  in 
replying  to  this  note  the  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment  stated  that  it  disagreed  with  the 
point  of  view  of  the  United  States  in  its 
contention  as  to  the  rule  for  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  for  any  expropriation,  it  is  because  it 
considers  that  this  rule  does  not  have  the 
wide  scope  attributed  to  it  by  the  American 
government  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  course  of  the  exchange  of  notes 
on  this  subject,  the  attention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  agrarian  reform  in  Mexico  is  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  most  vital  of  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  by  Mexico  to  attain  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  and  that  therefore  land 
distribution  cannot  be  stopped  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  making  immediate 
payment  for  the  property  affected.  Collec¬ 
tive  rights,  the  President  said,  must  prevail 
over  individual  rights,  and  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  objectives  pursued, 
the  attendant  circumstances,  the  historical, 
political  and  social  background,  and  the 
evolution  which  traditional  concepts  of 
law  have  suffered  in  the  course  of  time.  3 

Furthermore,  Mexico  expressed  its  tra-  I 
ditional  strict  adherence  to  the  principle  : 
of  equality  of  treatment  for  nationals  and  3 
foreigners,  and  al.so  said  that  since  its  own  - 
laws  establish  the  obligation  to  pay  com¬ 
pensation  in  cases  of  expropriation,  the 
subject  was  not  arbitrable. 

However,  Mexico  considered  that  al¬ 
though  the  questions  under  consideration  i 
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were  not  arbitrable  (being  covered  by  its 
own  law)  they  were  nevertheless  suscep¬ 
tible  of  friendly  settlement,  and  therefore 
stated  that  it  was  ready  to  agree  that 
representatives  of  both  governments  should 
discuss  the  subject  immediately,  in  order  to 
reach  an  accord,  having  recourse  in  case  of 
disagreement  to  the  intervention  of  a  third 
person  appointed  by  the  Permanent  Com¬ 
mission  of  Washington. 

The  President  recommended  a  detailed 
study  of  the  full  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Promotion,  especially  of 
the  section  dealing  with  the  present  state 
of  production.  The  report  stated  that 
any  change  in  the  system  of  ownership  of 
rural  properties  entailed  reduced  produc¬ 
tion,  but  that  the  agricultural  economy  of 
Mexico  had  not  been  greatly  weakened 
by  agrarian  reform.  In  fact,  the  chief 
crops  showed  an  increase  between  1925 
and  1936.  The  production  of  corn  was 
somewhat  less  in  1936  than  at  the  peak  of 
the  1925-36  period.  This  fact  was  due 
partly  to  the  low  price  of  that  staple,  and 
partly  to  the  growing  of  more  profitable 
crops  on  land  previously  given  over  to 
corn.  It  was  recommended  that  a  con¬ 
trol  of  corn  production  be  established,  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  that  cereal  in 
national  economy.  It  was  expected  that 
the  corn  crop  would  be  larger  in  1938 
than  in  1937,  which  in  turn  surpassed 
the  production  of  the  preceding  year. 

During  the  past  year  2,255  ejido  grants, 
involving  1 1 ,000,000  acres,  were  made, 
benefiting  211,649  individuals.  This  makes 
a  total  of  12,886  grants,  with  an  area  of 
more  than  56,000,000  acres,  made  to 
date  in  favor  of  1,570,507  rural  dwellers. 

The  President  recommended  to  Con¬ 
gress  the  study  and  approval  of  the  Civil 
Service  bill  now  before  it,  and  plans  to 
transmit  a  law  on  social  security. 

The  Ministry  of  Government,  in  clear¬ 
ing  up  the  irregular  status  of  some  for¬ 


eigners  already  resident  in  the  country,  is 
requiring  that  they  devote  themselves  to 
agriculture,  industry,  or  the  export  trade, 
instead  of  to  ordinary  bus  ness  activities, 
which  should  be  reservet  for  Mexican 
citizens. 

The  President  hailed  the  national  assem¬ 
bly  that  opened  on  .August  28,  1938,  at 
which  delegations  from  the  Leagues  of 
Agricultural  Communities  throughout  the 
country  were  present.  In  the  course  of  the 
assembly,  the  National  Rural  Confedera¬ 
tion  was  organized. 

President  Cardenas  praised  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution,  whereby  no 
extraordinary  powers  except  those  already 
provided  for  in  the  document  can  be 
granted  to  the  Chief  Executive.  He  w’ent 
cn  to  say,  however,  that  the  right  of  the 
President  to  suggest  legislation,  especially 
on  matters  demanding  immediate  and 
often  temporary  action,  was  no  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  and 
urged  that  bills  sent  by  him  receive  early 
attention.  He  spoke  especially  of  the 
amendment  to  article  34  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  granting  full  political  rights  to  women, 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  December  1, 
1937,  and  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
July  6,  1938,  and  urged  its  prompt  ratifi¬ 
cation  by  the  states. 

The  fourth  year  of  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  is  drawing  to  a  close;  elections  will 
be  held  in  1940.  The  President  expressed 
the  hope  that  election  activities  would  not 
be  begun  prematurely,  and  pledged  him¬ 
self  not  to  take  part  directly  or  indirectly 
in  the  elections  for  various  government 
offices.  He  suggested  that  the  campaign 
should  not  be  waged  on  a  personal  basis, 
but  that  citizens  should  study  important 
matters  before  the  nation,  such  as  the 
needs  of  the  rural  population;  credit  facili¬ 
ties  for  ejidatarios;  labor  organization;  the 
eradication  of  illiteracy  and  the  provision 
of  appropriate  educational  facilities;  the 
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health  problems  of  the  nation;  the  needs  of 
women  and  children;  the  production  of 
articles  of  prime  necessity,  and  the  trans¬ 
portation  and  distribution  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  marketing  them;  the  extent  to 
which  natural  resources  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  and  state  participation  encouraged; 
the  national  credit  and  banking  system; 
and  measures  for  ensuring  an  honest, 
efficient,  economical,  and  suitable  admin¬ 
istration  of  public  affairs. 

The  Dominican  Republic  makes 
payment  towards  Columbus 
Memorial  Lighthouse 

On  .September  27,  1938,  the  Dominican 
Republic  became  the  first  country  tc  make 
an  actual  appropriation  towards  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Light¬ 
house  when  Dr.  .Andres  Pastoriza,  Minister 
to  the  United  States,  deposited  with 


Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union,  an  initial  contribu¬ 
tion  of  52,098.13.  This  is  the  first  of  four 
annual  payments  that  the  Republic  will 
make  in  accordance  w'ith  a  report  recently 
adopted  by  the  Gkiverning  Board  of  the 
Pan  -American  Union  recommending  that 
51,500,000  be  contributed  by  the  -American 
Republics  towards  construction  of  the 
monument,  this  sum  to  be  distributed 
proportionately  among  the  governments 
on  the  basis  of  population.  The  report 
also  recommended  that  the  sums  cor¬ 
responding  to  each  government  be  paid  in 
four  annual  installments,  payments  to 
begin  in  1938,  in  view  of  the  plan  to 
complete  the  lighthouse  by  1942  so  that  it 
may  be  inaugurated  on  October  12  of  that 
year,  the  450th  anniversary  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America.  The  government  of 
El  Salvador  recently  announced  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  contribute  the  sum  assigned  to  it  in 


THE  COLL.MBI  S  .\IEMORI.\L  LIGHTHOUSE 
.A  plan  has  tx-on  ch»>spn  for  the  erection  of  a  great  lighthouse  in  Cliudad  Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic. 
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the  report,  but  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
the  first  country  to  make  an  actual 
payment. 

Continental  approbation  of  the  project 
to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Columbus  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  first  obtained  at  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  which  met 
at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923.  As  set  forth 
in  a  resolution  of  the  Santiago  Conference, 
and  as  reiterated  in  the  resolutions  ap¬ 
proved  at  succeeding  conferences,  most 
recently  at  the  Buenos  Aires  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  of  1936,  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
monument  shall  be  erected  with  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  the  United  States, 
approval  of  the  project  was  signified  in  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  which  declared 
that  “it  is  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  this  move¬ 
ment  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  great 
navigator  and  discoverer.” 

The  monument  will  be  built  at  Puma 
Torrecilla,  just  outside  of  Ciudad  Trujillo 
(formerly  called  Santo  Domingo),  the 
capital  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the 
oldest  permanent  European  settlement  in 
the  New  World.  The  remains  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  now  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 

II  Ciudad  Trujillo,  will  be  removed  to  a 
special  repository  beneath  the  center  of 
the  cross. 

*  Foreigners  in  Brazil  forbidden  to 
engage  in  political  activities 

t  Foreigners  who  reside  permanently  or 
temporarily  in  Brazil  may  not  engage  in 
I  any  kind  of  political  activity  or  participate 
n  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  public  affairs 
I  of  the  nation.  A  decree  is.sued  last  April 
18  forbids  foreigners  to  organize  or  main¬ 
tain  political  clubs  or  societies,  even  if  they 
are  limited  to  adviKating  among  foreiun 


groups  political  theories  dominant  in  their 
respective  country;  to  coerce  their  com¬ 
patriots  in  Brazil  into  adhering  to  doc¬ 
trines  of  political  parties  of  their  country  of 
origin  through  promises  or  threats;  to  or¬ 
ganize  parades,  outings  or  meetings  of  any 
kind,  or  use  the  press,  the  platform,  or  the 
radio  for  the  above  purposes;  to  display 
flags  or  use  uniforms,  badges,  insignia  or 
any  kind  of  symbol  of  foreign  political 
parties. 

Foreigners  may  meet  to  celebrate  na¬ 
tional  holidays  or  events  of  patriotic  sig¬ 
nificance  and  join  societies  of  a  cultural  or 
benevolent  character  provided  that  these 
societies  have  a  permit  from  the  Ministry 
of  Justice;  that  they  do  not  receive  sub¬ 
sidies,  contributions  or  financial  assistance 
from  foreign  governments  or  from  entities 
or  individuals  domiciled  abroad;  that  a 
permit  is  secured  for  each  meeting;  and 
that  no  Brazilians,  even  the  children  of 
foreigners,  are  members.  .■Ml  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  restrictions  apply  to  schools  or 
other  educational  establishments  main¬ 
tained  by  foreigners  or  Brazilians.  The 
decree  is  drafted  in  general  terms  and 
does  not  specifically  mention  any  foreign 
nation.  The  Ministry  of  Justice  and 
Interior  is  charged  with  its  enforcement 
and  has  been  empowered  to  deport 
offenders. 

Interstate  export  taxes  to  be 
eliminated  in  Brazil 

By  federal  decree  No.  379  interstate  export 
taxes  will  be  totally  eliminated  from  the 
budgets  of  the  Brazilian  states  beginning 
with  the  year  1943.  In  the  meantime 
there  will  be  an  initial  reduction  of  20  per¬ 
cent  in  this  tax  during  the  present  fiscal 
year,  to  be  followed  by  successive  annual 
reductions  of  15  percent,  to  be  stipulated 
in  the  state  budgets  for  the  years  1939  to 
1943. 


f’ourtcfiy  of  Unit^  StatM  Maritime  C'omniimiioQ 

THE  OF  THE  GOOD  NEIGHBOR  FLEET  SAILS  FROM  NEW  YORK 

“We  celebrate  and  initiate  the  placing  of  a  sea  transport  service  of  this  country  for  passengers  and  goods 
to  the  east  coast  of  South  America  on  a  basis  meeting  the  requirements  of  modern  travel  and  transport 
and  at  the  same  time  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  countries  it  serves  .  .  .  When  this 
proud  vessel  sails  from  this  p>ort  it  will  not  be  merely  another  ship  heading  south.  It  will  be  an  eloquent 
expression  of  the  good  will  and  friendship  of  130,000,000  p)eoplc  in  this  country  for  our  friends  in  South 
America  and  of  our  interest  in  knowing  them  better  and  in  their  knowing  us  better,”  said  the  Hon. 
George  .S.  Mes.sersmith,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  32,000-ton  liner  Brazil,  which  left  New  York 
on  October  8,  1938,  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  .Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  thus  inaugurating  a  new 
and  luxurious  American  service  by  the  American  Republics  Line  to  the  cast  coast  of  South  America. 

The  sister  ships  Urugay  and  Argentina  continued  the  biweekly  sailings. 

This  service  was  started  by  the  United  .States  Maritime  Commission,  of  which  Rear  Admiral  Emory 
.S.  Land  is  chairman,  as  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  its  fjolicy,  but  will  be  continued  after  January  1  by 
the  private  ojjerators  who  are  now  managing  it  for  the  account  of  the  Commission.  There  is  also  a  fleet 
of  fast  freighters  in  the  east-coast  service,  calling  at  a  greater  number  of  ports. 

An  official  mission,  headed  by  the  Hon.  Breckenridge  I..ong  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  on  Special  Mission,  and  accompanied  by  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Lins  de  Barros,  Minister  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  Brazil,  and  the  Hon.  Conrado  Traverso,  Argentine  Cxmsul  General  to  the  United 
States,  as  ri-presentativcs  of  their  respective  governments,  sailed  on  the  Brazil- 
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“Taking your  car  abroad”  ^ 

Under  this  title  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  has  issued 
another  excellent  publication,  which  will 
prove  to  be  very  valuable  to  the  motorist 
contemplating  a  trip  abroad  with  his  auto¬ 
mobile.  It  was  written  by  Roberta  P. 
Wakefield  under  the  direction  of  Henry 
Chalmers,  Chief,  Division  of  Foreign 
Tariffs,  and  its  121  pages  are  replete  with 
specific  data  to  answer  the  questions 
occurring  to  anyone  who  wants  to  know 
the  general  requirements  that  have  to  be 
fulfilled  to  clear  a  passenger  automobile 
through  customs. 

The  handbook  has  special  significance  in 
that  it  contains  Latin  American  areas, 
hitherto  not  included  in  similar  publica¬ 
tions.  This  fact  is  a  further  example  of  the 
increasing  interest  in  the  Latin  American 
countries  on  the  part  of  the  American 
traveling  public.  The  number  of  motor¬ 
ists  who  take  their  cars  to  Cuba  and  Mexico 
is  increasing  yearly  and  this  movement  will 
continue  to  grow  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
opening  of  new  highways  in  the  Latin 
.American  countries. 

circuit  which  is  destined  to  become 
very  popular  in  the  near  future  is  the  Key 
West  -  Cuba  -  Mexico  City -Laredo,  made 
possible  through  the  recent  opening  of  the 
Overseas  Highway  to  Key  West,  and  the 
completion  of  the  Veracruz-Mexico  City 
road.  This  circuit  affords  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  tour,  combining  the  pleasure  of  driving 
with  two  short  sea  trips. 

Mexico  is  rapidly  pushing  its  road  build¬ 
ing  program  and  there  are  well  founded 
expectations  that  by  1939  the  highway 
from  Nogales  to  Guadalajara,  a  .scenic 
route  through  the  western  states  of  the 

'  United  Stales  Department  of  Commerce,  liureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Series  \o.  tS-t, 
^^ashinglon,  June  IQ.iS.  Copies  may  he  purchased 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  (iovernment 
fainting  Office,  Washington,  D.  ('.  Price  15  cents. 


Mexican  Republic,  will  be  open  to  traffic. 
It  is  also  possible  that  by  1940,  the  southern 
link  of  the  highway  from  Mexico  City  to 
the  Guatemalan  border  will  be  passable 
in  its  entirety,  even  if  the  paving  of  some 
sections  may  not  be  completed  until  a 
later  date. 

The  progress  of  the  Pan  American  High¬ 
way  in  Central  America  goes  on  at  a  satis¬ 
factory  pace  and  the  likelihood  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  motor  route  from  the  border  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Panama  Canal  by 
1940  is  not  at  all  remote. 

The  picture  in  the  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  is  also  encouraging.  The  Bolivar 
Highway,  which  connects  Venezuela,  Co¬ 
lombia  and  Ecuador  has  been  a  reality  for 
some  time,  even  though  some  of  its  stretches 
are  passable  only  in  dry  weather.  (.See 
Bulletin,  June  and  August  1937  and 
June  1938.) 

The  opening  of  a  continuous  route  from 
Ecuador  to  Peru  and  Chile  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  an  early  date  as  a  result  of  a  vast 
road  building  program  that  the  Peruvian 
Government  is  carrying  out  at  this  time. 
The  progress  of  road  building  in  Peru  has 
been  truly  amazing  in  the  past  three  years. 
The  Peruvian  Central  Highway  and  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco  road,  already  open  to  traf¬ 
fic,  are  without  doubt  among  the  most 
scenic  in  the  world,  the  former  still  holding 
the  record  of  l^ing  the  highest  automobile 
highway  so  far  built,  surmounting  the 
mighty  Andes  at  an  altitude  of  17,562  feet 
before  entering  the  beautiful  eastern  re¬ 
gions  of  Peru  to  communicate  with  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  immense  .Amazonian 
River  system.  Chile,  meanwhile,  has  defi¬ 
nitely  located  the  route  of  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Highway  through  its  territory  and 
cx|)ects  to  have  it  open  to  all-weather  traf¬ 
fic  in  its  entire  length  at  no  distant  future. 
With  the  completion  of  short  stretches  in 
southeastern  Peru  and  Bolivia  and  in 
nortliwestern  .Argentina,  the  Inea  high- 
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lands  will  be  open  to  the  motorist,  on  a 
through  journey  to  or  from  Argentina. 

Argentina  recently  completed  a  first- 
class  boulevard  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
C6rdoba,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
highways  radiating  from  the  Argentine 
capital  to  innumerable  points  of  interest. 
One  of  these  is  the  recently  completed 
road  to  the  famous  Iguazii  Falls,  soon  to  be 
an  all-weather  highway. 

Motor  travel  between  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  has  greatly  increased  since  the 
opening  of  the  Colonia-Buenos  Aires 
ferry.  For  some  years  the  motorist  has 
been  enjoying  the  excellent  road  system  of 
Uruguay  and  it  is  now  possible  to  drive  in 
dry  weather  through  southern  Brazil  to 
reach  .Sao  Paulo  and  the  incomparable 
Rio.  From  the  capital  of  Brazil  radiate  a 


number  of  highways,  some  of  them  veri¬ 
table  marvels  of  engineering,  and  others  in 
the  process  of  improvement.  The  motorist 
has  a  chance  to  penetrate  into  the  beauti¬ 
ful  interior  of  central  Brazil,  reaching  scores 
of  popular  mountain  resorts  and  spas  in  the 
States  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  time  is  not  distant,  therefore,  when 
the  vast  scenic,  archaeological  and  his¬ 
torical  treasures  of  the  .Americas  will  be 
easily  accessible  to  the  average  motorist, 
either  through  a  continuous  overland 
route,  or  through  combination  land-and- 
sea  circuits  unequalled  in  their  attractions 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  Travel  Division  of  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Union  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish 
information  and  suggestions  on  related 
matters  upon  request. 


THE  .MIAMI  WOMAN  S  CLUB 


Through  an  unfortunate  error  in  the  captions  under  the  photographs 
on  pages  531  and  532  of  the  Bulletin  for  .September  1938,  the  Miami 
Woman’s  Club  was  not  given  credit  for  sponsoring  the  Pan  American 
Exhibit  held  last  April  in  the  Miami  Federal  Galleries,  housed  in  the 
club’s  building.  The  club,  which  makes  this  exhibit  an  annual  event, 
was  assisted  by  the  Latin  American  consuls  in  Miami,  citizens  of  the 
community,  the  officials  of  the  Federal  Galleries,  and  many  other 
persons. 
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L.  S.  ROWE,  D/i 


The  Pan  American  Union  is  an  international 
organization  created  and  maintained  by  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nictiragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Originally 
known  as  Uie  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
.\inerican  States,  held  at  VVtishington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
.\ires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and 
the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933. 
.\pril  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
.\mericas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Orcanization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  jjcace,  commerce,  and  friendship  Ix’tween 
the  Republics  of  the  American  (’.ontinent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  stKial,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  .Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 


ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  .States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  .-\merican  governments. 

i 

.\nMiNisrR.vnvK  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
agricultural  cooperation,  juridical  matters,  and 
travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with 
official  and  unofficial  bcxlies  in  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union.  Particular  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual 
and  cultural  relations  among  the  nations  of  the 
.American  Continent,  and  a  division  of  intellectual 
cooperation  exists  for  this  purpiose.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes 
and  many  maps.  The  Bui.i.etin  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 

Pan  .American  Conferences 
The  Pan  .American  f’nion  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
.American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
.American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  anil  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  fi>r  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  Ix’tween  the 
International  Conferences. 
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